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A  MODERN  FRANKENSTEIN. 

You  have  possiWy  beard  the  story  of  a  foolish 
man  who  was  so  highly  delighted  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Punch  in  an  itinerant  show,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  purchased  the  puppet  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
and  took  it  home  for  his  own  private  amusement. 
Likewise  you  have  heard,  or  if  not,  you  have  con¬ 
jectured,  that  when  the  foolish  man  placed  Punch 
on  the  table,  and  found  him  incapable  of  movement, 
he  felt  grievously  disappointed. 

But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  something  of 
which  you  certainly  have  not  heard. 

I  am  the  foolish  man. 

My  disappointment,  as  you  have  heard,  or  con¬ 
jectured,  was  excessive.  Without  writing  my  auto¬ 
biography,  it  will  be  suiHcient  if  I  come  at  once  to 
the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  my  absurd  purchase,  a 
varied  and  indiscriminate  love  of  amusement  had 
converted  me  into  a  sort  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream. 
Ihe  notion  of  Punch  jumping  on  the  table  for  my 
rale  entertainment,  had  brought  with  it  a  sense  of 
rehned  sel6sbness  that  was  almost  overpowering. 

1  recollect  I  once  saw  Mr.  Macready’s  inimitable 
performance  of  Luke  in  the  version  of  Massinger’s 
City  Madam,  entitled  Riches.  Luke,  a  prodigal 
who  had  wasted  his  substance,  and  had  afterwards, 
through  the  supposed  death  of  his  brother,  become 
possessed  of  immense  wealth,  sat  at  the  head  of  an 
enormous  table,  groaning  with  every  sort  of  wine 
ud  viand,  and  he  sat  —  alone.  Here  was  a  re¬ 
past  for  a  score  of  guests,  yet  Luke  feasted  alone. 

Tliis  was  his  compensation  for  the  misery  he  had 
endured  during  that  period  of  his  life  when,  already 
accustomed  to  luxury,  he  had  been  subjected  to  in- 
liignity  and  want.  While  everybody  else  feasted, 
he  had  starved.  Tit  for  tat.  He  now  Invited  him- 
lelf  to  a  gorgeous  banquet,  from  which  everybody 
else  was  excluded.  Luke  was  a  very  bad  fellow, 
hat  there  was  something  in  his  nature  that  hamio- 
aised  with  my  own.  1  felt  more  glad  than  I  ought 
to  have  been  when  he  was  iwaling  himself  in  ms 
(elfish  fashion ;  less  glad  than  i  ought  to  have  been 
when  his  brother  returned  to  life,  and  retributive 
jastice  hurled  him  from  his  lofty  eminence. 

My  feelings,  when  I  brought  home  the  puppet 
*nd  laid  it  on  the  parlor-table  before  me,  must  have 
been  extremely  similar  to  those  of  Luke  when  he 
hrst  sat  down  to  his  feast.  I  had  had  my  period  of 
rivation.  I  had  not  indeed  suffered  poverty,  but  I 
ad  lost  the  capability  of  being  amused,  which  alone 
nakes  life  tolerable.  The  people  standing  round 
the  show  from  which  Punch  squeaked  forth  his  pal- 
y  ribaldry  bad  roared  with  laughter,  while  I  was 


altogether  unmoved.  Now  the  tables  were  about 
to  be  turned.  Punch  should  smieak  for  me  alone ; 
and  that  very  fact  might  be  sufficient  to  season  his 
wretched  jokes  even  for  my  dull  palate. 

One  of  my  readers,  looking  extremely  sagacious, 
wonders  that  I  could  be  such  a  fool  as  to  lay  Punch 
on  the  table  and  expect  him  to  get  up  of  his  own 
accord  ;  and  is  willing  to  explain  how  the  hand  of 
the  human  performer,  craftily  inserted  into  the  pup¬ 
pet,  is  the  sole  cause  of  its  brief  vitality.  If,  having 
purchased  Punch,  I  bad  managed  him  after  the  ap¬ 
proved  fashion,  moving  his  arms  with  two  of  my  fin¬ 
gers  and  his  head  with  a  third,  there  would  at  least 
have  been  a  method  in  my  madness. 

Exactly,  I  ought  to  have  been  amused  by  witness¬ 
ing  the  twiddle  of  my  own  fingers.  In  that  case  a 
handkerchief  knotted  into  that  infantile  semblance 
of  a  confessional,  wherewith  nurses  vainly  try  to 
amuse  sijualllng  children,  would  have  answered  my 
purpose.  The  verb  “  amuse  ”  rose  before  me  in  the 
purely  passive  form.  I  did  not  want  to  amuse  my¬ 
self,  but  to  be  amused,  —  that  is,  by  somebody  or 
something  that  was  not  myself,  and  the  sight  of 
Punch  in  the  street  suggested  to  me  that  the  puppet 
was  the  destined  source  of  amusement. 

So  far  so  good ;  but,  as  the  sagacious  reader  has 
perceived,  I  have  not  yet  accounted  for  my  extreme 
folly  in  believing  that  Punch  was  capable  of  spon¬ 
taneous  motion.  The  wish  that  the  inanimate  figure 
might  squeak  and  jump  about  was  ridiculous 
enough,  but  it  was  not  without  precedent  The 
German  poet  Heine  once  wished  that  every  paving- 
stone  might  have  an  oyster  in  its  shell,  and  that  the 
earth  might  be  visited  by  heavy  showers  of  cham¬ 
pagne;  and  a  town  where  the  window-panes  are 
made  of  barley-sugar,  and  ready-roasted  pigs,  with 
knives  and  forks  stuck  into  their  bodies,  run  about 
squeaking,  “  Come,  eat  me,”  —  such  a  town  has  for 
years  been  the  coveted  Utopia  of  many  an  infant 
epicure.  But  why,  in  my  case,  did  the  floating 
desire  condense  itself  into  a  firm  belief?  Why  did 
such  a  trivial  wish  become  father  to  such  a  very  au¬ 
dacious  thought  ? 

If  the  sagacious  reader  persists  in  this  question,  he 
has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  really  in  love. 
For  if  he  has  experienced  the  sort  of  love  out  of 
which  such  works  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  can  be 
fashioned,  he  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  there  is 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  wish  and  belief  are  entire¬ 
ly  commensurate  with  each  other.  Tell  a  lover, 
tired  with  the  sort  of  passion  which  I  now  have  in 
view,  that  his  idol  is  quick-tempered,  greedy,  vain, 
seltish,  —  give  her  in  short,  any  attribute  that  mili¬ 
tates  against  perfection,  and  support  your  assertions 
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Punch  is  retfarded  as  a  compound  of  Richard  the  his  question,  couched  in  an  idiom  which  he  had 
Third  and  Don  Juan.  But  the  wicked  Englishman  studied  with  much  assiduity. 

perishes  on  Bosworth  Field,  and  the  Spanish  liber-  Now,  I  am  not  given  to  mendacity,  neither  was  I 
tine  is  borne  away  by  fiends;  whereas  there  is  no  guilty  of  any  crime  that  I  wished  to  conceal.  I  was 
retributive  justice  in  the  tragedy  of  Punch.  By  merely  doing  my  little  utmost  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
banging  the  hangman,  the  hoiA-nosed  ribald  shows  struction  of  my  property.  And  yet  something  pre- 
that  he  is  superior  to  human  law;  by  killing  the  vented  me  from  telling  the  honest  truth.  Putjour- 
Evil  One,  who  appears  not  as  a  tempter,  but  as  a  Ne-  self  in  my  place,  reader,  and  ask  yourself  whether 
mesis,  he  shows  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach  even  of  there  is  a  friend  in  the  world  to  whom  you  would 
superhuman  punishment.  Of  all  the  plays  ever  in-  acknowledge  that  you  were  keeping  a  recently 
vented,  there  is  none  so  thoroughly  wicked  as  that  animated  puppet  under  a  dish-cover  ?  With  impu- 
in  which  the  English  Punch,  widely  ditfering  from  dence  suggested  by  despair,  I  answered  I  was  doing 
his  Neapolitan  ancestor,  is  the  principal  personage,  nothing.  My  reply  seemed  to  be  more  satisfactory 
This  is  no  digression.  It  is  necessary  for  my  than  I  had  reason  to  expect,  and  indeed  to  suggest 
leaders  to  regard  Punch  from  a  serious  point  of  view,  some  meaning  that  I  bad  not  intended.  My  friend 
and  to  know  that  I  am  capable  of  regarding  him  in  looked  exceedingly  knowing,  winked  archly,  thrust 
a  like  manner,  if  they  would  appreciate  the  horror  his  tongue  into  his  cheek,  and  left  the  room  without 
which  1  felt  when  a  living,  moving  Punch,  apparent-  further  question. 

Ijr  an  inirarnation  of  the  spirit  of  malice,  was  carry-  Relieved  by  his  departure,  I  unwittingly  relaxed 
iiig  on  his  work  of  destruction  before  my  eyes,  vlsi-  the  pressure  of  my  hand,  when  the  dish-cover,  as  if 
b|e  only  by  firelight  A  statue,  associated  with  noth-  impelled  by  a  spring,  at  once  fiew  up  to  the  ceiling, 
ing  but  cheerfulness,  —  say,  for  instance,  one  of  the  and  Punch,  released  from  captivity,  was  in  full  en- 
iosipid  figures  copied  from  some  creation  of  Canova,  joyment  of  a  liberty  which  he  at  once  expanded 
—  when  standing  in  a  passage,  where  the  rays  of  into  license,  bounding  to  a  small  table  which  was 
the  moon,  nnmingled  with  other  light,  fall  upon  it,  used  to  sustain  small  fi agile  curiosities,  and  demol- 
becoines  a  ghastly  spectacle.  In  mere  rigidity,  ishing  them  with  demoniac  delight.  Unable  to 
under  certain  aspects,  there  is  terror,  and  I  have  endure  any  longer  the  wanton  tyranny  of  the  reck- 
no  doubt  that  every  one  of  Madame  Tussaud's  less  puppet,  I  seized  the  poker,  and  fiercely  struck 
moms,  inspected  by  the  gray  light  of  early  dawn,  the  head.  The  body  being  of  a  yielding  material  — 
becomes  a  Chamber  of  Horrors.  glazed  chintz,  I  believe  —  offered  no  resistance,  and 

VVoat,  then,  could  be  more  awful  than  the  de-  consequently  the  head  wais  merely  bent  beneath  my 
formed  Punch,  with  a  thousand  murders  upon  his  blow  without  receiving  any  injury  whatever.  Some 
head,  which,  if  not  real,  were,  at  any  rate,  as  real  as  other  mode  of  attack  must  be  adopted.  Flinging 
himself,  brandishing  his  instrument  of  destruction  down  the  poker  and  snatching  up  the  tongs,  I  firmly 
with  grievous  efficiency,  and  displaying  hideous  fea-  laid  hold  of  Punch,  and,  holding  the  tongs  at  arm.s’ 
tares,  rendered  more  hideous  still  by  the  red  glare  length,  conveyed  him  to  the  fire, 
by  which  they  were  illumined  ?  He  seemed  a  tri-  Nothing  I  ever  endured  in  my  life  equalled  the 
amphant  demon,  sporting  in  his  proper  element.  horror  I  felt  during  the  few  moments  that  followed. 

Not  without  a  sen-e  of  fear,  1  made  several  des-  The  head  of  the  puppet  was  pinched  tight  between 
perate  clutches  at  the  figure,  hoping  to  arrest  the  the  tongs,  but  the  eyes  rolled,  as  if  Punch  were 
work  of  destruction,  but  I  only  received  as  many  aware  of  the  fate  in  store  for  him,  and  the  little  legs 
ftvere  raps  on  the  knuckles.  Some  other  measure  kicked  convulsively.  I  plunged  him  into  a  yawning 
Bust  be  adop'ed.  A  thought  struck  me.  I  lefl  the  gulf  of  fire,  caused  by  the  separation  of  two  large 
room  and  descended  into  the  kitchen,  where  I  heard  coak,  and  then  thrust  him  down  with  the  poker, 
nps  ami  crashes  repeated  in  the  room  above.  The  During  this  process  he  writhed  as  if  in  the  most 
wrvaiits  had  retired  to  rest.  intense  agony,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me 

Presently  I  returned  to  the  parlor  armed  with  a  with  a  mixed  expression  of  rage  and  pain,  until  the 
Urge  dish-cover,  which  was  generally  used  to  retain  small  flames  that  arose  beneath  began  to  consume 
warmth  in  haunches  of  mutton  and  other  joints  of  him,  and  he  was  gradually  changed  into  a  black, 
■ore  than  ordinary  dimensions.  Punch  was  on  the  shapeless  mass.  The  end  of  the  operation  was 
table  where  I  had  first  placed  him,  and  I  was  marked  by  a  prolonged  squeak,  that  seemed  to  en- 
pleased  to  notice  that  iiiy  looking-glass  was  still  ter  my  very  souL  I  sank  back  exhausted  into  an 
mbroken.  A  languor,  probably  caused  by  over-  arm-chair. 

aertion,  had  evidently  taken  possession  of  the  On  the  following  morning  I  was  aroused  by  the 
liestroyer,  and  seizing  my  opportunity,  I  clapped  servant’s  opening  the  shutters.  Raking  the  ashes 
the  cover  over  him,  and  resolutely  held  it  bj'  the  I  discovered  a  lump  of  charred  wood,  which  was 
handle.  The  clattering  noise  1  heard  within  showed  evidently  the  head  of  the  ill-starred  puppet  My 
ne  that  the  activity  of  the  captive  had  returned,  friend  entered  the  room  and  asked  me  if  1  was  bet- 
The  sound  only  served  to  increase  the  vigor  of  my  ter,  with  more  of  mirth  and  less  of  anxiety  than 
pressure.  usually  accompanies  such  questions  when  atldresaed- 

At,  this  moment  I  heard  the  latch-key  in  the  door  to  an  invalid.  In  reply  to  some  searching  inquiries, 

•f  the  house,  and  shortly  afterwanls  the  door  of  the  he  replied,  with  a  scarcely  suppressed  smile,  that  on 
room  opened,  and  a  young  gentleman,  who  lodged  the  previous  night  he  had  found  me  with  a  very 
in  an  upper  apartment,  and  with  whom  I  was  on  flushed  countenance,  violently  pressing  a  dish-cover 
I’imiliar  terms,  made  his  appearance.  He  cast  a  on  the  table,  and  evidently  not  very  steady  on  my 
Iwk  of  surprise  at  the  broken  lamp,  but  his  atten-  feet  The  beer-boy,  who  called  for  the  empty  cans, 
‘‘ion  was  soon  absorbed  by  myself.  What  in  the  reported  that  on  the  previous  evening  I  had,  some- 
name  of  wonder  couM  induce  me  to  stand  in  the  what  to  his  surprise,  taken  in  the  beer  myself, 
midst  of  semi-darkness,  pressing  a  large  di8h<*over  When  I  endeavored  to  gather  the  general  opinion 
the  table  with  alf  my  might,  he  cpuld  not  di-  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  lamp  and  glasses,  which 
fine,  and  with  sundry  expletives  he  acknowledged  still  lay  in  fragments,  the  servant  stated  her  belief 
>is  perplexity.  “  What  was  1  up  to  V  ”  This  was  that  the  cat  had  been  in  the  room. 
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Surely,  my  knowledge  of  my  own  affairs  is  better  drive,”  and  there  my  little  pony-cariage  wheels 
than  of  other  persons.  If  my  readers  choose  to  favor  were  often  heard  merrily  running  over  the  well- 
an  hypothesis,  based  upon  the  evidence  of  the  beer-  rolled,  perfectly  kept,  gravelled  road, 
boy  and  the  servant,  and  to  decide  that  I  might  On  the  deaths  which  I  have  recorded,  the  Kemp- 
indecd  have  bought  Punch,  but  that  all  the  wonder-  ton  people  added  to  their  every-day  thoughts  many 
ful  events  that  followed  the  purchase  were  the  re-  speculations  as  to  how  my  mother  and  Lady  Mar- 
suit  of  a  heated  brain,  1  can’t  help  it.  I  have  told  garet  would  be  left ;  and  on  both  matters  they  were 
the  truth  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  and  if  they  object  soon  sufficiently  informed.  My  mother  was  left  in 
to  receive  it  the  fault  is  theirs,  not  mine.  affluence,  and  Lady  Margaret  had  the  entire  Caryll 

_  property  bequeathed  to  her ;  but  if  a  certain  Cap¬ 
tain  Granby,  of  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard  before, 
LADY  MARGARET’S  VALENTINE.  but  who  now  turned  out  to  be  some  distant  cousin 
In  our  village  of  Kempton  there  was  only  one  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  survived  her,  he  was  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Lady  Margaret,  —  whether  contemplated  future  owner  of  Kempton  Court, 
in  the  past  or  the  present,  whether  thought  of  as  Nobody  cared  for  Captain  Granby.  Nobody 
the  wife  or  widow  of  Sir  Geoffrey  paryll,  she  was  knew  where  he  was.  In  India,  said  some}>ody ;  so 
always  spoken  of  as  “  a  perfect  lawiy.”  People  were  they  took  that  matter  for  granted.  For  all  practical 
not  persuaded  of  anything  more  entirely  than  of  purposes  Lady  Margaret  was  mistress  of  the  situa- 
the  perfections  of  Lady  Margaret.  Her  excellence  tion,  and  more  magnificent  sympathy  was  offered  to 
was  an  article  of  faith  among  us,  so  perfectly  did  her  in  consecjuence. 

our  little  world  believe  in  her.  In  the  old  times  there  had  been  public  days  at 

This  gracious  lady  was  beautiful  in  face,  very  Kempton  Court,  such  as  the  old  king’s  birthday,  by 
graceful  in  movements,  gentle  in  manner.  She  which  George  the  'Third  was  meant,  when  a  flsg 
was  affable  without  impertinent  condescension,  and  waved  from  the  porch  tower,  and  the  place  had  been 
respectful  to  everybody.  The  good  Kempton  peo-  thrown  ^en  to  all  who  had  an  established  right  to 
pie  were  very  proud  of  her  title ;  “  a  lady  in  her  come.  But  as  time  went  on  the  days  were  changed, 
own  right,”  they  called  her;  dear,  faithful,  friendly  The  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  had  been  kept; 
souls,  and  I  had  listened  to  them  in  my  childhood  and  in  my  time  it  had  always  been  Lady  Margaret’s 
with  much  solemn  wonder  in  my  swelling  heart  as  wedding-day. 


to  what  those  words  might  mean 

Lady  Margaret  bad  stood  much  alone  in  the  dering  about  these  public  days.  For  six  yean 
world  before  her  marriage.  She  had  been  an  or-  Kempton  Court  was  a  house  closed  to  all  but  partic- 
phan;  she  had  brought  no  grand  relations  to  look  ular  mends;  and  during  all  that  time  the  wondering 


After  Sir  Geoffrey’s  death  there  was  much  won- 


down  on  the  hereditary  devotion  of  the  Kempton  as  to  the  possible  fete  days  of  the  future  was  every 
neighbors ;  and  Miss  Smitbers,  the  grocer’s  heiress,  year  renewed.  During  all  this  time  Lady  Margaret 


neigbDors;  ana  Miss  amitbers,  tne  grocers  beiress,  year  reneweu.  inuring  an  mistime  i.aay  Margaret 
had  had  a  larger  fortune ;  but  Lady  Margaret  stood  had  been  the  angel  of  our  bouse.  She  had  won  my 
in  no  need  of  the  recommendations  of  money  or  mother  out  of  her  desponding  grief  for  my  father’s 
friends,’ she  was  such  “  a  perfect  lady  !  ”  early  death,  and  she  made  me  love  her  as  I  could  not 

As  to  myself,  I  worshipped  Lady  Margaret  with  a  hope  by  any  description  to  make  anybody  under- 
truly  devoted  heart,  and  my  mother  gave  her  the  stand.  I  (juite  worshipped  Lady  Margaret.  The 
purest  admiration,  and  a  very  grateful  love.  most  perfect  lady  !  I  could  echo  the  village  judg- 

I  suppose  I  may  say  that  my  father,  James  Royds,  ment  now  from  iny  own  heart,  and  because  of  my 
had  been  the  first  gentleman  of  his  family.  The  own  experience ;  and  generally  Lady  Margaret  was 
Royds  family  had,  in  long  succession,  from  father  to  even  more  delighted  in  as  a  widow  than  she  had 
son,  been  in  the  place  ofland  stewards  to  the  Caryll  been  as  a  wife,  —  our  perfect  lady  !  Lady  Margaret 
property ;  but  the  late  Sir  Geoflfrey,  who  had  been  used  often  to  have  me  to  stay  with  her  at  Kempton 
Lady  Margaret’s  husband,  and  my  father,  had  been  Court ;  and  rather  more  than  six  years  after  her 
“only  sons,”  and  as  the  boys  grew  into  close  friends  husband’s  death,  when  1  was  her  guest,  —  it  being 
it  was  agreed  that  they  should  not  be  parted.  They  February,  and  in  fact,  St.  Valentine’s  eve,  she  said : 
went  to  Oxford  together,  where  my  father  greatly  “  Mary :  the  people  have  been  six  years  without 
distinguished  himself.  He  had  become  a  barrister,  their  public  days  in  the  park.  I  am  thinking  thU 
and  he  had  married  early ;  then,  in  the  same  year,  year  of  beginning  them  again.  I  wonder  if  it  would 
he  and  Sir  Geoffrey  died  —  Sir  Geoffrey  of  a  fall  be  liked  ?  ” 

from  bis  horse,  my  father  in  consequence  of  a  fever  I  spoke  positively  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give; 
caught  in  London.  I  was  ten  years  old  at  that  and  when  I  looked  at  her  beautiful  young  face,— 
time,  and  Lady  Margaret  had  been  only  two  years  she  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-seven,  I 
married.  think,  —  I  felt  glad  that  she  would  no  longer  deprive 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  had  been  prepared  our  little  world  of  so  much  loveliness  of  person  and 
for  my  mother’s  reception  when  a  bride,  by  Sir  mind. 

Geoffrey.  It  stood  within  the  park  wall,  which  was  “  And  you  will  go  out  again,  —  see  friends,  I 
covered  with  ivy  from  the  ground  to  the  coping ;  mean.” 

and  it  was  backed  by  great  cedars,  whose  huge  “  Yes,”  said  she  ;  “  but  I  shall  not  go  to  London 
cone-covered  branches  gave  out  sweet  odors  as  they  this  year,  I  think.” 

lay  straggling  in  great  feathery  lengths  across  the  Then  I  knew  that  by  degrees  the  old  ways  were 
turf.  The  Court  was  about  a  half  a  mile  off,  and  to  be  returned  to,  and  I  was  glad.  Yet  with  my 
we  could  get  to  it  by  a  pathway  straight  across  the  gladness  there  mingled  a  girlish  regret,  because  I 
park,  passing  by  the  spring  called  the  “  Deer  Fool,”  felt  that  Lady  Margaret  might  become  something 
which  lay  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  dense  thicket  of  else,  —  something  not  known  to  me,  —  that  I,  who 
evergreens ;  this  path  was  only  used  by  the  servants  had  only  known  her  so  very  well  since  her  widow- 
of  the  Court,  ourselves,  and  our  two  maid-servants,  hood,  might  lose  a  somethings  and  that  what  I  lost 
and  the  privileged  feet  of  the  village  postman.  My  others  would  gain.  I  had  begun  to  be  jealous  of  the 
mother  and  I  were  also  allowed  to  use  “  the  private  world  already. 


LADY  MARGARET’S  VALENTINE. 
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She  talked  very  merrily  that  evening ;  she  spoke 
of  her  maiden  life,  of  London,  of  my  “  coming  out,” 
—  for  I  was  seventeen,  —  of  people  who  had  been 
beauties  and  heiresses ;  of  some  who  had  married 
well,  and  others  who  had  married  ill ;  of  love  in  a 
cottage,  and  of  those  who  had  agreed  that,  consider¬ 
ing  the  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  “ ’t  is  best  repent¬ 
ing  in  a  coach  and  six.”  I  was  amused  and  interested 
heyond  measure.  She  spoke  with  a  brilliant  famil¬ 
iarity  of  the  life  of  her  youth.  It  came  back  to  her 
in  memory  with  evident  pleasure,  and  we  stayed  up 
gossiping  much  beyond  our  usual  bedtime. 

As  we  stood  at  last  on  the  landing  of  the  stairs, 
saying  good-night,  she  said  :  — 

“  Shall  we  walk  to  the  Beeches  to-morrow  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,”  I  exclaimed ;  for  the  Beeches  was  a 
wooded  hillside,  dotted  about  with  huge  masses  of 
granite,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  rapid  river  ran,  with 
most  picturesque  windings ;  and  there  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet  had  already  given  me  two  lessons  in  sketch¬ 
ing,  the  spot  to  which  we  went  being  both  sheltered 
and  sunny,  and  so  very  agreeable  for  the  time  of 
year. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  dreamt  of  the  things  we  had 
talked  about,  and  when  Ladv  Margaret  met  me  in 
the  hall,  after  breakfast,  in  lier  short*  black  serge, 
and  said,  “  Come,  Mary,  or  the  morning  sun  will 
be  gone.  And  do  you  know  it  is  Valentine's  day  ?  ” 
I  colored  up  to  my  eyes,  because  I  bad  said  to  my¬ 
self  over  and  over  again,  I  hope  she  will  not  marry 
again,  —  Oh,  I  hope,  I  hope !  ” 

Away  we  went;  the  day  was  the  brightest  that 
ever  dawned  on  any  Valentine,  I  am  sure  ;  the  sun 
was  like  summer,  the  birds  were  singing,  the  prim¬ 
roses  were  showing  in  the  sheltered  places,  and  when 
we  got  to  the  Beeches,  there  was  the  dry  rustle  of 
the  beech  mast  beneath  our  feet,  and  gay  green 
patches  where  the  leaves  of  the  blue  hyacinths  had 
pushed  ^heir  way. 

“  0,  this  is  exquisite !  ”  cried  Lady  Margaret. 
“  See  the  light  on  those  glittering  rocks,  —  look  how 
the  shadow  of  those  great  boughs  gets  painted  on 
them.  But  we  have  not  the  river  yet ;  let  us  get 
ap  the  bank  and  see  how  it  looks  from  above,  —  I 
declare,  it  is  hot.” 

Lady  Margaret  was  quite  right.  We  had  walked 
fast,  we  were  in  a  place  at  once  sunny  and  sheltered, 
and  it  was  a  moment  of  as  much  enjoyment  and 
promise  as  any  lady-sketcher  could  desire.  She  had 

Et  beyond  me  now,  by  a  rough  path  up  the  steep 
nk,  and  she  stood  waiting. 

“  O,  Mary,  it  is  delicious  !  So  peaceful,  so  pretty  1 
It  seems  odd  to  think  of  so  much  beauty  going  on, 
whether  or  not  there  be  any  to  look  at  it.  Nature 
is  a  prodigal.  Here  we  are  quite  alone,  not  a  crea¬ 
ture  have  we  seen  —  not  a  Valentine!” 

And  then  she  laughed  like  a  girl.  She  took  one 
or  two  steps  more,  so  as  to  command  the  other  side 
of  a  granite  rock,  and  then  she  came  back  quickly  to 
me. 

“0,1  hope  he  did  not  hear.  There  is  a  man  there, 
sitting  down,  drawing  in  water  colors ;  —  what  shall 
We  do  y  ” 

“  Go  home,”  I  said. 

“  I  don’t  know.  The  place  is  my  own.  I  shall 
speak  to  him.” 

She  went  up  the  bank  once  more,  keeping  me  by 
her  side.  But  as  we  neared  the  highest  point  of  the 
intervening  wall  of  stone,  the  man  appeared  on  the 
top.  He  took  off  a  cloth  Scotch  cap  that  he  wore, 
and  bowed  to  us.  We  were  both  struck  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  picturesqueness  of  bis  position,  attitude,  and 


general  appearance  ;  and  it  was  with  a  pecnliarly 
sweet  voice  that  he  said :  — 

“  I  know  I  am  on  Lady  Mai^aret  Caryll’s  grounds. 
But  I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed  too  far^  —  too  near 
the  house,  1  mean.” 

“  You  are  nearly  a  mile  from  my  house,”  said  Lsuly 
Margaret.  The  stranger  again  gave  a  little  bow. 
“  Oo  not  leave  your  sketch  unfinished.  The  scen¬ 
ery  here  is  very  fine,  and  you  will  not  often  get  so 
good  a  day  at  this  time  of  the  year.” 

“  Thank  you !  ”  he  said.  And  once  more  touching 
his  hat,  he  turned  away,  as  if  to  go  back  to  where 
Lady  Margaret  had  seen  him.  We,  too,  turned 
away,  and  I  thought  Lady  Margaret  looked  dis¬ 
turbed. 

“  W e  will  come  some  other  time,”  —  then  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  with  an  odd,  short  laugh,  as  if 
vexed  at  being  disappointed  of  our  sketching  hour, 
—  “  when  there  are  no  Valentines  about  ” ;  and  I,  a 
little  chafed,  perhaps,  by  her  manner,  —  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  it  vexed  me,  —  said  quickly,  — 

“  Nay,  it  was  your  Valentine,  — you  saw  him,  not 

“Child!” 

I  started ;  stood  still ;  took  her  hand,  and  kissed 
it. 

“  I  wish  I  had  never  uttered  the  word,”  I  cried. 

“  So  do  I,”  she  said,  “  and  I  said  it,  as  well  as  saw 
it  first ;  so  the  whole  fault  of  this  is  mine,  —  kiss  me, 
Mary.  There  !  Now  no  more  1  ” 

And  so  we  did  not  speak  of  it  just  then  any  more. 
But  before  the  day  was  ended  we  had  both  laughed 
heartily  over  the  Valentine,  the  vexation  and  the 
adventure.  .We  called  the  sketcher  “the  Valen¬ 
tine  ” ;  we  wondered  about  him  a  little,  and  finished 
the  day  by  coloring  up  our  morning  walk  till  it 
glowed  as  a  good  sto^when  we  told  it  at  “little 
tea,”  to  my  mother.  Tliere  it  seemed  to  end.  Yet, 
again  and  again, ^as  weeks  passed  by,  I  felt  an  unac¬ 
countable  vexation  rise  in  my  breast  because  Lady 
Margaret  had  seen  “  the  Valentine.”  At  last,  when 
June  was  come,  there  was  something  ehe  to  think 
about.  The  return  to  the  old  public  days  was  an¬ 
nounced.  The  people  were  to  have  their  fill  of 
pleasure,  and  once  more  they  might  go  home  tired, 
loyal,  and  satisfied,  if  they  would.  The  day  fixed 
upon  was  the  20th  of  June,  and  everybody  said  that 
they  should  “  make  it  a  point  to  go.” 

Then  everybody  wondered  if  Lady  Margaret 
would  leave  off  her  mourning  on  that  day,  —  if  she 
would  really  wear  colors.  I  was  a  very  slave  in  my 
love  for  Lady  Margaret.  I  did  not  wish  her  to  he 
gay  after  that  fashion.  I  hoped,  feared,  wondered. 
When  the  da^  came  she  kissed  me  lovingly,  and  was 
dressed  in  rich-flowing,  soft-shining  gray,  with  a 
white  bonnet,  and  delicate  marabout  feathers  in  it ; 
and  the  blessedness  of  her  presence  seemed  to  wrap 
me  round  like  a  garment. 

Such  a  day  it  was !  such  lights  and  shadows,  such 
warmth  and  gladness  !  such  a  confusion  of  happy 
sounds!  The  whole  park,  except  where  the  deer 
were  kept  enclosed,  was  alive  with  a  moving  multi¬ 
tude,  enjoying  the  glad  fellowship  of  those  holiday 
hours.  Suddenly  Lady  Margaret  came  up  to-me. 

“  Mary,”  she  said,  —  “  the  Valentine !  ” 

I  thought  she  looked  odd  and  excited.  I  suppose 
I  seemed  very  stupid,  for  she  went  on  with  strange 
earnestness,  — 

“  Have  you  heard  of  a  man  —  a  younj;  man,  a 
gentleman,  I  mean  —  who  has  been  lodging  with 
Mrs.  Bond,  by  the  river-side  —  he  is  ‘the  Valen¬ 
tine  ’  —  he  is  here  1  ” 
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Do  you  mean  the  man  who  came  there,  fiiihing  ? 

I  heard  that  some  youth  came  there  on  foot,  with  his 
&hing  rod.  He  has  been  ill.  My  mother  sent  him 
strawberries  a  week  ago.  I  have  never  seen  him.” 

“  That  talking  Miss  Nancy  Bennet  says  he  has 
oiVen  asked  about  me.” 

There  was  something  just  a  little  less  than  perfect 
in  Lady  Margaret’s  manner,  I  thought;  and  the 
thought  troubled  and  vexed  me. 

Come  with  me  now,”  she  said. 

So  we  walked  across  the  park  together,  to  where 
people  were  collected  under  the  shade  of  some  stately 
oaks.  But  I  could  think  only  of  the  brilliant  morn¬ 
ing  in  February,  and  that  dreatJ/ul  Valentine,  —  for 
BO  I  called  the  man  in  my  heart. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Bond  ?”  said  Lady  Mar¬ 
garet,  walking  straight  up  to  the  mistress  of  the  little 
inn.  Mrs.  Bond  courtesied  and  congratulated  herself 
on  being  there.  “  Not  but  that  it  was  hard  to 
come,”  she  said,  “  for  I  have  a  lodger  now,  my  lady, 
whose  fishing  is  wellnigh  forever  over.  I  could  not 
leave  him  at  home.  He  vowed  like  a  wilful  child 
that  I  should  bring  him.  I  had  a  world  of  difficulty 
to  settle  it.” 

“  And  how  was  it  arranged  ?  ” 

“  Why,  with  two  poles  and  an  arm-chair;  and 
there  he  is !  He  is  one  of  those  who  always  have 
their  own  way,  and  such  don’t  last  long.” 

We  looked  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  Mrs. 
Bond,  and  saw  a  figure  wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  chair,  in  the  shade. 

“  I  heard,”  said  Lady  Margaret,  “  that  a  sick  man 
had  been  brought  here ;  1  thought  I  would  ask  about 
him.” 

“  Thank  you,  my  lady ;  just  like  you.  I  wish  you 
would  speak  to  him.  There,  he  looks  this  way;  — 
you  may  almost  see  his  eyes  flash.” 

“  He  is  prodigious  handsome,”  said  a  voice  close 
by  ;  and  Lady  Margnret  a  little  shrunk  aside  from 
the  touch  of  Misa  Nancy  Bennet.  Prodigious 
handsome!  My  sister  and  1  make  him  often  an 
object  for  a  walk,  —  pleasant  to  have  an  object,” 
said  Miss  Nancy.  “  Mrs.  Blind  seems  to  take  great 
care  of  him ;  sets  him  outside  to  watch  the  river, 
and  he  admires  the  river,  and  talks  of  your  ladyship 
—  talks  vastly  of  your  ladyship,”  giggled  Miys  Nan¬ 
cy  ;  and  though  the  poor  creature  meant  no  more,  1 
am  sure,  than  to  do  honor  to  Lady  Margaret’s  per¬ 
fection,  I  vet  felt  I  could  have  strangled  her  fur  her 
manner  of  doing  it.” 

“  Well,  and  I  wish  her  ladyship  would  speak  to 
him,  if  she  will  be  so  kind,”  said  Mrs  Bond,  angrily. 
“  He  wants  friends,  —  people  as  can  be  friends;” 
with  a  fiery  flash  of  her  eyes  on  Miss  Nancy. 
“  W^hen  I  asked  him  the  other  day  who  I  should 
send  to  if  anything  happened,  he  said,  ‘  The  doctor 
or  the  coroner,  —  which  you  pLa^e  ’ ;  and  if  that  b 
not  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  any  woman  who 
has  been  wife  and  mother,  I  don't  know  what  is.” 

^  What  is  bis  name  ?  ”  asked  Lady  Margaret 

"  That  be  don’t  tell,”  said  Mrs.  Bond.  “  But  be 
pays  his  way,  and  he  had  got  that  natural  to  me, 
that  if  he  did  n’t  pay  I  could  not  turn  him  out  He 
ain’t  like  other  people.  He’s  got  a  wonderful  way 
with  him ;  why,  my  old  man  is  just  like  his  servant, 
and  my  grandchildren  — they  adores  him  I” 

“  Nevertheless,”  said  Miss  Nancy,  spitefully,  “  you 
will  get  into  trouble  if  you  let  him  die  in  your  bouse 
without  a  doctor.” 

“  Then  trouble  may  come,  and  welcome.  A  doc¬ 
tor  he  won’t  have,  and  not  all  the  doctors  that  ever 
were  made  would  keep  him  here ;  for  he  is  dying. 


though  slow;  and  I  am  doctor  enough  to  know 
that.” 

“  Very  mysterious!  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Nancy. 

“  Which  I  never  denied,”  responded  Mrs.  Bond. 
“  But  still  I  know  something.  Glentleman  he  is ;  ill 
he  is ;  dying  he  is.  1  wish,  my  lady,  you  would  go 
and  speak  to  him.” 

“  Good-day,  Mrs.  Bond,”  said  Lady  Margaret, 
with  one  of  her  cpiiet,  penetrating  smiles  which  went 
to  the  heart  directly ;  and  then,  with  her  band  with¬ 
in  iny  arm,  she  walked  up  to  the  languid  figure  in 
the  chair  under  the  trees. 

He  took  off  his  hat  as  she  came  near.  Miss  Nan¬ 
cy  Bennet  bad  certainly  not  overstated  the  amount 
of  bis  beauty.  He  looked  at  Lady  Margaret  boldly, 
with  a  smile  which  was  wondeiful,  but  strangely 
free.  Many  people  stood  by.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  face  as  he  looked  at  my  kind  friend, 
which  I  felt  vexed  that  they  should  see. 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  too  ill  for  the  enjoyment  of 
this  day,’  she  said. 

“  I  am  too  ill  for  enjoyment  of  any  kind,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  with  a  sweet  voice,  and  the  accent  of  an 
educated  man.  “  1  am  here  on  business.” 

“  What !  ” 

“  I  had  two  things  to  do.  One  was  to  secure  for 
Mrs.  Bond  a  happy  day ;  and  then,  —  my  voice  is 
weak  ;  will  you  come  closer  to  me  ?  ” 

We  walked  to  his  side,  and  Lady  Margaret 
stooped  her  head. 

“  Then,  to  try  to  see  you  ;  and  ask  your  charity 
for  the  few  days  I  have  to  live.” 

Lady  Margaret  kept  her  hand  on  my  arm  and 
looked  at  the  sick  man  kindly. 

His  features  were  as  perfect  as  a  statue’s ;  his  face 
might  have  served  as  %  mo<lel  for  a  young  Apollo. 
The  whole  countenance  was  of  that  f^like  charac¬ 
ter  which  belongs  to  such  ideas,  —  so  bold,  sweet,  and 
free,  without  a  touch  of  the  coarse  or  rude :  it  was 
like  the  assertion  of  a  superior  nature  that  co^d  nei¬ 
ther  be  understood  nor  restrained.  1  felt  surprised 
at  the  contemplation  of  such  living  beauty ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  gba-tliness  when  the  smile  died  away, 
which  separated  this  sick  man  from  the  strong  and 
healthy  living  souls  that  were  now  standing  about  us. 

“  How  can  I  help  you  ?  ”  said  Lady  Margaret. 

“  By  saying  that,  when  I  am  dying,  if  you  are  sent 
for,  you  will  come.” 

“  Not  till  then  i?  ”  she  saiil,  softly. 

“  As  you  please,”  he  answered  ;  and  then  again 
there  was  that  free  smile  on  his  face  which  had  so 
greatly  struck  me  at  first.  It  was  grandly  beauti¬ 
ful,  no  doubt,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  smile  that 
had  in  it  more  power  than  pleasantness. 

When  the  day  was  spent,  and  the  last  of  the  crowd 
were  gone,  I  found  Lady  Margaret  sitting  alone  in 
the  library.  The  door  was  open  and  the  windows 
also.  She  was  sitting  still  and  thoughtful,  in  the 
cool  freshness  of  the  evening  air. 

“  Where  is  your  mother,  dear  Mary  ?  ”  she  asked. 

I  said,  “  She  walked  home  hours  aga  She  has 
sent  the  pony  carriage  for  me.” 

“  Oh !  ”  said  Lady  Margaret,  “  that  will  suit  me 
exactly.  Send  your  servant  back  on  foot,  and  then 
you,  Mary,  can  take  me  a  drive.” 

“  I  should  like  it  very  much,”  I  answered.  “  But 
I  shall  not  know  bow  to  get  home.  I  am  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  drive  by  myself  by  the  road,  and  I  am 
afraid  to  take  Robin  by  the  deer-park;  they  jump 
out  and  startle  him  so.” 

“  Never  mind ;  I  will  send  you  home,  or  take  you. 
Only  stay  with  me  now,  and  take  me  a  drive.” 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ROSSINI. 


“Anyhow,  she  was  modest.  But  this  Cirof  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  it.” 

“  It  was  one  of  my  fiascos.  When  I  came  back 
to  Bologna  after  it,  I  found  an  invitation  to  a  pic¬ 
nic  awaiting  me.  I  ordered  the  confectioner  to 
make  a  sugar  ship  with  Giro  on  its  flag ;  the  mast 
was  broken,  the  sail  tom,  and  it  lay  on  its  side  in 
an  ocean  of  sweet  cream.  My  friends  demolished 
my  shipwrecked  vessel  with  much  laughter.” 

“  However,  that  does  n’t  prove  that  your  Persian 
conqueror  deserved  his  fate.  Zelmira  is  one  of  your 
least-known  operas,  and  b  certainly  one  of  your 
best” 

“  Whilst  I  was  in  Vienna,”  said  Rossini,  “  it  had 
great  success;  but  it  rerjuires  as  splendid  a  cast  as  I 
Lul  then.  The  days  I  spent  there  were  delightful.” 

“  Were  you  satisfied  with  their  musical  means  '!  ” 

“  The  chorus  was  capital.  The  orchestra  was 
very  good  but  weak,  which,  however,  may  possibly 
have  been  owing  to  the  bouse.  Did  you  know 
Weigl  V  ” 

“  In  my  earliest  boyhood  I  just  saw  him ;  did  he 
conduct  V  ” 

“  Yes.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  spoken  of  to 
me  as  one  of  my  great  opponents.  To  convince  me 
of  the  contrary,  he  rehearsed  my  Zelmira  with  such 
infinite  pains  as  I  never  experienced  anywhere  else. 
Sometimes  I  was  tempted  to  tell  him  not  to  exag¬ 
gerate  his  care,  but  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it 
went  beautifully.  At  that  time  I  heard  several  of 
my  operas  in  German,  and  to  my  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  German  language  suited  niy  music  much 
better  than  the  French,  as  I  afterwards  convinced 
myself.  The  arrangements  of  my  operas  for  the 
Grand  Opera  have  often  made  me  doubt  my  ears, 
and  the  words  seemed  to  me  quite  impossible  and 
unbearable.  Nourrit,  however,  to  whom  I  com¬ 
plained,  thought  it  all  right,  and  nobody  noticed  it. 
It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  be  more  severe 
than  the  French,  and  so  1  let  it  be ;  but  I  could 
not  get  over  the  impression  it  made.  Well !  when 
the  music  really  moves  one  the  words  lose  their  im¬ 
portance.  And  if  the  music  does  not  carry  you 
away,  what ’s  the  good  of  it  ?  It  becomes  unneces¬ 
sary,  if  not  superfluous,  or  even  disturbing.” 


“  Tell  me  something  about  your  beginning. 
How  came  you  to  make  your  debut  at  Venice  ?  ” 

“  Chance  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  lives,” 
answered  Rossini.  “  At  thirteen  I  was  engaged  as 
rmUslro  al  cembalo  to  the  Opera  at  Sinigaglia. 
There  I  found  a  singer  with  a  pretty  good  voice, 
but  not  an  idea  of  music.  One  day  she  finished  up 
an  air  with  a  cadence  setting  all  the  laws  of  har¬ 
mony  at  defiance  in  the  most  barefaced  way.  I 
tried  to  show  her  that  she  must  pay  some  regard  to 
the  harmony  in  the  orchestra,  and  she  seemed  to  a 
certain  degree  to  grasp  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
but,  at  the  performance,  she  again  trusted  to  her 
own  Inspiration  and  made  a  cadence  which  sent  me 
into  fits  of  laughter.  The  pit  also  roared,  and  the 
donna  became  furious.  She  complained  to  her 
special  protector,  the  manager,  a  very  rich  and  well- 
known  Venetian,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  property 
in  Sinigaglia ;  and  he  accused  me  of  having  made 
the  public  laugh  by  my  unseemly  behavior. 

I  was  ordered  before  this  gentleman,  who  was 
very  stem,  and  pitched  into  me  tremendously, 
threatening  me  with  imprisonment  for  my  impu¬ 
dence  in  making  fun  of  a  great  artist.  He  could 
have  done  it  too,  but  1  did  not  allow  myself  to  be 


fright^ed,  and  so  the  thing  took  another  turn.  I 
explained  to  him  about  the  harmony,  convinced 
him  of  my  innocence,  and  instead  of  sending  me  to 
prison,  he  took  an  immense  fancy  to  me,  and  said 
that  when  I  was  ready  to  write  an  opera,  I  was  to 
come  to  him  and  he  would  arrange  the  thing  for 
me.  And  it  is  to  him  that  I  owe  my  first  scrittura 
in  Venice,  and  the  two  hundred  francs  I  got  for  it, 
which  was  a  fortune  for  me  in  those  days.” 

“  That  was  in  the  San  Mose,  was  n’t  it  ?  ” 

“Yes;  that  theatre  has  since  failed,  and  it  is  a 
great  loss  to  young  Italian  composers.  They  used 
to  do  short  comic  operas  fur  four  or  five  persons, 
without  chorus  or  change  of  scene;  things  which 
could  be  rehearsed  in  no  time,  and  cost  the  manager 
hardly  anything.  In  that  way  one  easily  got  one’s 
things  performed,  and  gained  experience.  A  great 
number  of  noted  composers  made  their  debut  there. 
Nowadays,  when  a  young  Italian  composer  wants 
to  make  a  first  attempt  for  the  stage,  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  manage  without  a  few  thousand  francs. 
It  is  true  the  requirements  are  very  difierent  now, 
and  the  manager  can  hardly  be  expected  to  throw 
them  in  Into  the  bargain.” 

“  It ’s  a  pity  the  Italians  have  so  entirely  given 
up  the  opera  bufla,  for  in  that  they  really  excelled.” 

“  The  Neapolitans  especially  had  a  great  turn  for 
it,”  answered  Rossini.  “  It  requires  not  so  much 
musical  talent  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage 
business.  But  we  have  not  got  the  singers  for  it. 
Their  continual  flourishing  of  daggers  destroys  all 
graceful  and  easy  motion.” 


“  You  must  have  heard  Paganini  ?  ” 

“  For  many  years  he  was  almost  constantly  in 
my  neighborhood.  He  declared  that  he  followed 
my  star,  as  he  called  it ;  and  wherever  I  was  he  was 
sure  to  follow.  He  sat  by  me  whole  days  and  nights 
whilst  I  composed.” 

“  Was  he  interesting  to  talk  to  ?  ” 

“Full  of  original  ideas,  and  a  strange  creature. 
But  what  talent !  You  should  have  heard  him  read 
music  !  He  took  in  half  a  page  in  a  glance.  You 
know  the  story  about  him  and  Lafont  in  Milan  ? 
I  was  staying  there. 

“  Lafont  came  to  Milan  with  the  curious  prejudice 
that  Paganini  was  a  kind  of  charlatan,  and  thought 
to  make  short  work  with  him ;  so  he  asked  him  to 
play  something  with  him  at  his  concert  in  the  Scala. 
Paganini  came  to  me  to  know  if  he  should  accept. 

‘  Y'ou  must,’  said  I  ‘  or  he  will  think  that  you  are 
afraid  of  him.’  Lafont  sent  him  the  solo  part,  but 
Paganini  would  not  look  at  it,  and  said  that  the 
rehearsal  with  the  orchestra  was  enough.  At  the 
rehearsal  he  read  oflT  his  part  very  demurely ;  but, 
in  the  evening,  he  repeated  the  variations  which 
Lafont  had  just  played,  in  octaves,  thirds,  and  sixths, 
so  that  the  poor  Frenchman  got  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  did  not  even  play  as  well  as  he  could. 
I  reproached  Paganini  for  this  disloyal  behavior, 
but  he  only  laughed  in  his  sleeve.  Meanwhile,  La¬ 
font  returned  to  Paris  furious,  and  Paganini  was 
considered  a  charlatan  by  the  Parisians  ull  he  him¬ 
self  taught  them  better.” 

“  Is  it  true  .that  «t  first  he  had  a  fuller  tone  and 
played  on  thicker  strings  ?  ” 

“  The  difficulties  he  met  with  in  an  increased 
number  of  parts  obliged  him  to  use  thinner  strings, 
and  when  he  went  abroad  he  was  no  longer  in  his 
prime,  so  there  may  be  some  truth  in  it.  What  al¬ 
ways  astonished  me  most  in  him  was  the  power  he 
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had  of  anddenly  changing  from  excitement  to  repoae, 
when  he  came  upon  the  most  difficult  passages  after 
the  most  passionate  melodies ;  he  would  get  all  at 
once  as  rigid  as  an  automaton,  and  I  almost  believe 
that  at  such  times  he  grew  physically  cold.” 

“  I  suppose  there  is  little  truth  in  the  many  ex- 
traonlinary  stories  told  of  his  early  life  ?  ” 

*•  None  at  all.  For  some  time  he  held  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  the  court  of  Prince  Bacciochi,  and  then 
wandered  about  Italy  giving  concerts.  In  that  way 
he  could  not  get  rich;  Italy  is  not  the  place  for 
that.” 

“  And  yet  it  is  said  that  he  bad  a  passion  for 
money.” 

“  His  stinginess  was  equal  to  his  talent,  and  that 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  When  he  was  making  thou¬ 
sands  in  Paris,  he  would  dine  at  a  restaurant  with 
his  son  for  two  francs,  and  take  away  a  pear  and 
a  bit  of  bread  for  the  boy's  breakfast.  He  had  the 
queer  wish  to  be  a  baron,  and  found  a  man  in  Ger¬ 
many  who  helped  him  to  manage  it ;  but  who, 
finally,  demanded  no  small  sum  for  it.  It  made  him 
ill  for  months  with  anger  and  vexation.” 

“  And  yet  he  made  Berlioz  a  magnificent  pres¬ 
ent  ?  ” 

“  So  says  Paris,”  said  Rossini,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  I  suppose  I  must  believe  it,  though 
it  really  seems  impossible.” 

“  There  are  so  many  wonders  in  the  world,  that 
one  more  or  less  makes  but  little  difference.  Is  n’t 
it  wonderful  that  you  have  not  written  anything 
for  twenty-two  years  ?  What  do  you  do  with  all 
the  musical  thoughts  that  must  be  buzzing  about  in 
your  head  ?  How  can  you  exist  without  compos- 
>ngi?” 

“  Without  inducement,  without  excitement,  with¬ 
out  the  fixed  purpose  of  creating  a  definite  work  ? 

1  never  required  much  to  make  me  compose ;  my 
opera-books  prove  that.  But  something  is  neees- 
sary.” 

“  You  have  often  contented  yourself  with  very 
medii  ere  libretti.” 

“  If  that  had  been  all !  In  Italy  I  never  had  a 
complete  libretto  when  I  began  to  write;  I  com¬ 
posed  the  introduction  long  Mfore  the  words  of  the 
next  numbers  were  finished.  And  often  my  poets 
were  people  who,  though  they  did  not  write  badly, 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  requirements  of  music, 
so  that  I  had  to  work  with  them  instead  of  they  for 
me,  and  that  always  in  a  hurry.  When  I  was  under 
Barbija,  in  Naples,  I  had  to  attend  to  the  whole 
_  ojiera,  and  hear  all  the  rehearsals.  Barbaja  never 
would  pay  a  bill  that  I  did  not  sign  ;  and,  with  all 
that,  I  was  under  an  agreement  to  write  two  operas 
a  year.” 

“  And  wrote  four  ?  ” 

“  I  sometimes  got  leave  of  absence,  which  I  made 
use  of.  My  whole  income  was  only  8,000  francs : 
true,  I  lived  in  Barbaja’s  house,  and  had  no  house¬ 
hold  cares.” 

“  Barbaja  must  have  been  a  genial  fellow  in  his 
way.” 

He  carried  on  his  business  in  a  grand  sort  of 
stjle,  and  prided  himself  particularly  on  having  the 
best  opera.  But  what  a  splendid  orchestra  there 
was  at  the  San  Carlo  then  !  ”*exclaimed  Rossini. 
“  Festa,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  before,  was  an 
eminent  conductor.  Next  to  that  of  the  Grand 
Op^ra  in  Paris,  that  orchestra  in  Naples  was  the 
best  I  ever  met  with  at  a  theatre.” 

“  The  Paris  one  is  still  capital,  but  as  to  power  it 
never  made  much  impression  on  me.” 
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“  The  house  is  too  big ;  I  particularly  dislike  these 
monster  houses,  —  they  kill  everything.  The  effect 
of  a  locality  cannot  be  sufficiently  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  Transfer  the  orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire 
with  all  its  splendor  to  the  Grand  Opera,  you  would 
not  know  it  again.” 


SOCIAL  PENALTIES. 

The  pressure  of  society  upon  the  individual  is, 
and  must  always  remain,  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  the  anxiety  of  men  who  study  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  human  progress.  In  excess  it  plainly  leads 
to  the  most  pernicious  results,  by  stifling  those  eccen¬ 
tric  growths  of  opinion  and  feeling  out  of  which  new 
and  improved  forms  have  to  be  taken  and  shaped 
by  a  process  akin  to  that  of  natural  selection  among 
species,  and  without  which  the  exigencies  of  circum¬ 
stances  must  infallibly  outstrip  the  means  of  satisfy¬ 
ing  them  ;  and  so  a  confused  kind  of  despair  grows 
up  in  the  minds,  and  stagnation  in  the  habits,  of  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  deficiency  in  this  pressure  leads 
to  evils  hardly,  if  at  all,  less  grievous  than  those 
which  come  of  its  excess.  That  everybody  should 
be  legally  at  liberty  to  follow  bis  own  will  in  the 
few  purely  self-regarding  kinds  of  action,  and  in  all 
matters  of  feeling  and  opinion,  is  a  maxim  which 
needs  no  comment  nor  confirmation  either  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  in  any  other  country  which  has  taken  its 
ideas  upon  law  from  English-  institutions.  This 
much  is  a  clearly  proven  piece  of  wisdom,  which  no 
English  or  American  lawgiver  is  at  all  likely  to  over¬ 
look.  The  law,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  will  never  re¬ 
pair  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  community  to 
punish  dissent  from  the  ruling  and  accepted  ideas 
of  the  time.  But  is  there  no  danger  of  this  neglect 
occurring  ?  no  darger  of  there  springing  up  largely 
an  indifference  to  the  claims  of  accepted  maxims  of 
conduct,  an  under-estimate  of  the  value  of  social 
accord,  a  passionate  readiness  of  self-assertion,  a 
foolish,  thoughtless,  and  in  certain  conditions  of  tem¬ 
per,  a  malignant  contempt  for  the  advantages  which 
the  social  union  confers  even  upon  those  who  have 
most  diverged  from  the  beliefs  which  have  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  binding  our  modern  society 
together  ?  If  this  be  so,  and  there  are  some  wise 
observers  who  profess  to  entertain  apprehension  in 
this  direction,  then  it  is  certain  that  the  penalties 
which  society  —  that  is  to  say,  the  majority  of  the 
circle  to  which  a  man  belongs  —  has  it  in  its  power 
to  inflict,  have  lost  their  efficacy  as  deterrents,  and 
that  a  growing  number  of  persons  are  less  and  less 
moved  by  fear  of  them.  It  is  worth  while  to  put 
this  in  another  way,  perhaps;  that  the  plea-ures 
which  society  has  to  offVr,  and  its  prizes,  and  every¬ 
thing  else,  have  lost  their  attractions  for  many  mini^ 
so  that  to  be  deprived  of  them  counts  for  less  than 
it  might  do,  or  than  it  used  to  do.  People  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  sort,  and  that  hardly  the  lowest  sort  either,  ven¬ 
ture  to  encounter  the  disapproval  of  sets  and  circles 
to  which  they  belong,  because  their  approval  brings 
no  conseejuences  that  they  are  capable  of  holding 
dear.  In  other  words,  opinion  has  not  moved  eiiual- 
ly  over  the  faee  of  society.  One  portion  of  the 
world  has  pushed  on  or  aside,  while  the  rest  has  re¬ 
mained  stationary  and  fixed  in  a  little  narrow  circle 
of  ideas,  pursuits,  and  pastimes,  which  the  others 
have  outgrown.  The  stiffening  of  social  forms,  the 
ever-growing  rigidity  of  etiquettes,  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  fashionable  shibboleths  of  speech  and  thought 
and  habit — -all  this  means  the  voluntary  self-exclu¬ 
sion  of  a  good  many  people  of  independent  humor 


from  a  life  which  cramps,  restrains,  and  infinitely  in  many  crowded  saloons  and  on  many  crammed 
wearies  them.  _  _  staircases,  be  in  truth  outward  signs  of  social  grace. 

And  the  striking  thing  is,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  how  comes  it  that  they  are  still  more  conspic- 
tbat  those  who  flout  society,  and  retreat  to  rural  uous  in  those  on  whom  we  would  rather  have  looked 
hermitages,  or  shut  themselves  up  in  solitary  cham-  for  a  brand,  or  the  mark  of  a  beast  ?  This  is  one  of 
bers,  —  or  else,  while  feigning  solitude,  enjoy  com-  the  many  trains  of  reflection  which  are  leading 
panionships  unrecognizable  by  drawing-rooms,  —  are  some  men  to  a  froward  and  audacious  contempt  for 
not  by  any  means  people  of  the  lowest  sort,  either  the  worst  penalties  which  the  ogre  of  society  is  able 
in  intelligence,  aspiration,  position,  or  general  social  to  inflict  on  the  self-po-^sessed  person, 
good-will.  They  are  no  mauoais  mjets,  out-at-  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  how  powerful  an  instru- 
elbows,  insolvent,  inveterate  foes  to  the  minor  eour-  ment  for  the  coercion  of  unreasonable  whimsicalities 
teties,  hostile  to  the  tailed  coat.  On  the  contrary,  and  unreasonable  manifestations  of  an  eccentric 
in  all  these  things  they  are  found  blameless.  Their  and  inexpedient  personality  is  thus  thrown  away, 
bills  are  paid,  thrir  clothes  well-made,  their  linen  If  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  were  more 
good,  their  salutation  and  accost  beyond  approach,  carefully  thought  about,  and  more  wisely  organized, , 
Neither,  again,  are  they  as  a  rule  mere  cynics.  It  then  everybody  who  had  not  been  born  a  Diogenes 
is  not  because  they  despise  life,  and  its  enormous  — and  the  character  is  mostly  artificial  —  would 
tasks  and  tiny  accomplishments,  that  they  save  take  as  much  pains  as  be  could  to  avoid  breaking 
themselves  (to  use  a  French  idiom)  from  the  favor-  with  a  body  that  had  so  much  to  give  him,  and  so 
ite  haunts  of  the  majority  of  their  fellows;  rather  much  to  snatch  away  fiom  him.  It  would  be  a 
because  they  esteem  life  too  precious  to  be  given  great  misfortune,  both  for  the  individual  and  for 
sway  to  folly  and  grievous  hollowness.  It  is  pruba-  society,  if  blandishments  and  social  joys  were  to 
bly  inevitable  that  a  little  folly  and  a  great  deal  of  trip  up  men  in  the  conscientious  search  after  truth 
hollowness  should  grow  into  communities  that  are  and  elevation  of  character,  or  in  frank  and  manly 
very  large,  very  rich,  and,  from  their  unmellowed  expression.  But  there  is  nothing  either  discredit- 
age  and  fundamental  constitution,  very  artificial,  able  to  a  man  or  dangerous  to  anybody  else  in  a 
But  the  inevitable  is  still  very  often  that  to  which  certain  strong  reluctance  to  offend  the  opinion  or 
the  best  minds  least  easily  reconcile  themselves,  feeling  of  people  about  him,  with  whom  he  is  ac- 
Tbls  or  that  may  be  no  more  than  the  necessary  customed  to  live,  and  to  whom  he  owes  much  ob- 
result  of  conditions  which  no  mortak  man  can  repair  ligation.  If  occa«ion  arises  when  it  is  above  all 
or  much  moifify  ;  yet  we  like  it  just  as  little,  and  things  expedient  that  some  person  or  doctrine  should 
are  just  as  little  ready  to  submit  ourselves  to  its  bur-  be  smitten  hip  and  thigh,  then  the  unanimous  ver^ 
den.  Hence,  the  more  unavoidable  you  show  the  diet  of  the  best  persons  that  have  ever  lived  testifies 
artificiality  of  society  to  be,  not  the  less  but  the  to  the  need  of  sacrificing  this  rightful  considerateness 
more  are  people  whom  artificiality  revolts  disposed  to  what  happens  at  the  time  to  be  the  more  binding 
to  turn  their  backs  on  the  scene,  and  seek  simplicity  duty  of  proclaiming  a  truth  or  vehemently  protest- 
in  solitude  or  else  in  a  clique.  It  is  quite  true  that  ing  against  an  error.  But  the  temper  of  our  day 
in  neither  of  these  two  resorts  are  they  sure  of  find-  perhaps  attributes  something  too  much  of  a  merit 
ing  what  they  seek,  for  the  solitary  and  reserved  to  the  discovery  of  discrepancies  between  one’s  self 
man  not  seldom  becomes  as  artificial  in  his  own  way  and  the  bulk  of  one’s  neighbors, 
as  the  dweller  in  courts  and  kings’  bouses;  while  in  Men,  and  especially  women,  think  less  than  they 
small  cliques  artificiality  in  one  shape  or  other  is  did.  or  than  perhaps  it  is  well  that  they  should  think, 
pretty  sure  to  have  a  place,  and  little  circles  of  peo-  of  flying  in  the  face  of  ohl  and  decent  usage.  They 
pie  with  some  special  aim  or  principle  to  bind  them  too  often  leave  the  beaten  track,  not  pained  at  the 
together  are  notoriously  apt  to  develop  a  canting  pain  which  their  divergence  gives  to  worthy  souls  to 
phraseology,  an  esoteric  mannerism,  a  half-pious  whom  they  owe  many  a  debt,  but  rather  as  an  army 
aflectation,  compared  with  which  the  mannerism  with  banners,  victorious  and  jubilant.  They  too 
and  aflectation  of  Fop’s  Alley  or  the  Belgravian  often  shake  off  the  old  things,  not  with  a  touch  of 
rout  actually  smell  of  Arcadia  an<i  the  green  fields  regret  at  parting  with  what  has  served  generation 
For  all  this,  however,  there  is  rather  a  feeling  abroad  after  generation  of  gootl  people,  but  as  clever  men 
that  the  true  social  penalties  are  what  are  currently  who  have  found  out  a  trick  and  an  imposture.  There 
styled  social  joys.  To  be  invited  to  a  great  number  may  be  many  causes  for  such  a  humor,  and  one  of 
of  drawing-rooms  Is  a  worse  fate  than  to  be  excluded  them  is  the  disregard  into  which  society  has  brought 
from  them,  such  pains  and  penalties  as  it  has  to  use.  But  this. 

To  be  patronized  by  a  great  host  of  men  and  wo-  after  all,  is  only  removing  the  difficulty  a  step  fur- 
men  tor  your  merits  is  to  have  a  more  evil  thing  befall  ther  back.  Why  have  the  80<‘Ial  sanctions  grown  so 
you  than  if  you  had  been  cut  by  them  for  your  sins,  comparatively  inefficient  ?  Why  are  average  social 
A  wise  man  might  consent  never  to  be  invited  out  pleasures  so  slight,  and  the  deprivation  of  them  so 
to  dinner,  if  the  alternative  were  the  position  of  a  little  felt  ?  It  must  be  that  the  world  has  grown  so 
frequent  diner-out.  It  may  be  said,  with  reasqn,  big ;  there  is  such  ample  room  and  variety  that  men 
that  the  so-called  pleasures  which  society  places  at  have  wider  choice  of  societies  than  they  have  in 
the  feet  of  those  whom  It  delighteth  to  honor  are  simplerdays  and  among  more  primitive  communities, 
not  particularly  pleasurable  in  themselves,  but  are  A  man  must  be  a  decided  vdlain  to  be  universally 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  high  esteem  and  tabooed,  and  on  the  other  band  there  are  not  many 
creditable  repute  among  men.  The  weakest  part  forms  of  eccentricity  which  he  can  choose  to  play  at, 
of  this  con-olation  to  the  temporary  idol  of  those  in  which  he  will  fail  to  find  playmates;  and,  if  he 
who  distribute  social  prizes  is  that  he  sees  them  has  any  just  force  of  character,  it  will  be  no  draw- 
bestowed,  far  more  steadily  and  lavishly  than  upon  back  to  pleasures  which  their  companionship  confers 
himself,  on  the  mob  of  the  mentally  rag-tag  and  upon  him  that  they  are  not  the  vapid  and.  monoto- 
bobtail  who  fringe  dinner-tables  and  drawing-rooms,  nous  pleasures  of  that  lofty  but  far  from  exhaustive 
It'  to  be  taken  much  notice  of,  to  have  many  cards  on  section  which  calls  itself  the  world.  Seen  in  this 
one's  mantelpiece,  to  dine  at  many  boards,  and  stand  light,  the  complaint  of  the  decay  of  the  efficacy  of 
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the  social  penalty  does  not  come  to  very  much ;  it 
only  implies  that  there  is  no  longer  anything  like  a 
single  and  uniform  tribunal  for  that  sort  of  diver¬ 
gency  to  which  the  complaint  usually  refers.  Out 
of  the  track  of  acts  and  opinions  which  universal 
common  sense  holds  to  be  pestilent  and  will  not  tol¬ 
erate  on  any  terms,  a  man  may  defy  the  opinion  of 
one  set  of  people  in  the  just  confidence  that  he  is 
secure  of  the  approval  of  some  other  set.  There  is 
scarcely  anylxMy  in  the  world,  and  certainly  not 
anybody  worth  taking  into  account,  who  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  to  some  social  tribunal  or  other ;  only  in 
our  modern  society  these  tribunals  are  vastly  nu¬ 
merous,  —  whether  too  numerous  and  too  individu¬ 
alized  for  the  perfect  health  of  the  body  politic,  only 
very  wonderful  philosophers  indeed  can  positively 
decide. 


MARCUS  AURELIUS  AND  THE  TALMUD. 

BY  E.  H.  PLUMTRE. 

The  name  of  the  great  Stoic  Emperor  has  been 
brought  before  English  readers  within  the  last  few 
years  with  new  distinctness.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his 
“  History  of  Moral  Philosophy,”  has,  with  his  usual 
insight,  led  us  to  sympathize  with  the  calm,  heroic 
temper,  the  profound  sense  of  the  need  and  the 
presence  of  a  Divine  Guide,  which  characterize  the 
“  Self-Communings  ”  of  the  man  who  showed  how 
a  Stoic  could  be  true  to  himself  under  the  purple 
chlamys  of  sovereignty,  as  Epictetus  had  shown  how 
the  same  belief  could  ennoble  one  who  had  to  live 
as  a  slave,  and  was  oppressed  by  bodily  inbrmity. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his  best  essays,  has 
given  proof  that  the  contemplation  of  that  character 
could  kindle  in  him  an  unwonted  enthusiasm,  that 
he  found  there  something  above  the  “  sweetness  and 
light  ”  on  which  he  commonly  lavishes  his  praise, 
or  else  those  very  graces  in  their  loftiest  and  least 
alloyed  form.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Farrar,  in  his  recent¬ 
ly  published  volume,  “Seekers  after  God,”  has 
placed  Marcus  Aurelius,  together  with  Epictetus 
and  Seneca,  in  the  list  of  those  who  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  law  that  “  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
but  that  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him.” 

And  it  will  be  owned  that  the  more  we  know  of 
the  man  and  of  his  writings  the  more  this  interest 
deepens.  We  are  brought  into  contact  with  one  of 
the  very  few  who  have  held  a  position  of  command¬ 
ing  power  as  a  solemn  trust,  living  under  a  perpet¬ 
ual  self-scrutiny,  and  obeying  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  the  law  written  in  their  hearts.  With  a 
trustful  faith  which  reminds  us  of  St.  Paul’s  words, 
that  “all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those 
that  love  Go<l,”  he  counts  up,  one  by  one.  all  the 
events  of  his  life,  —  the  kinsmen,  friends,  and  guar¬ 
dians  under  whose  care  he  grew,  the  teachers  and 
thinkers  who  had  led  him  on  to  truth,  as  blessings 
that  he  had  received  from  God,  elements  in  the 
education  by  which  he  had  been  disciplined,  and 
was  to  be  led  onward  towards  perfection.  Even 
the  blindness  or  connivance  as  to  the  vic%s  of 
his  wife  Faustina,  and  his  son  Commodus,  at  which 
Gibbon  sneers,  may  be  regarded  as,  more  or  less, 
part  of  the  fortitude  with  which  he  “  accepted  the 
inevitable,”  and  sought  to  keep  the  tranquillity  of 
his  life  unimpared  by  those  disturbing  forces.  And 
it  was  not,  we  must  remember,  the  life  of  an  eclectic 
dilettanti  like  Alexander  Severus,  or  a  reactionary 
dreamer  —  a  “  Romantiker,”  as  Strauss  calls  him 
—  like  Julian.  He  came  to  the  purple  when  the 


reins  of  Empire  required  to  be  held  with  a  strong 
hand,  when  barbarous  tribes,  Quadi  and  Marco- 
manni,  were  hovering  threateningly  on  his  frontier, 
when  the  finances  and  judicial  administration  of 
the  provinces  required  the  most  watchful  hand¬ 
ling.  Our  own  Alfred  presents  in  many  respects 
the  most  complete  parallel,  all  the  more  striking 
because  there  is  no  trace  of  any  conscious  reproduc¬ 
tion. 

For  Christian  thinkers  the  life  itself  is  full  of 
problems  of  deep  interest.  Students  of  Church 
history  have  to  associate  it  also  partly  with  the 
legend  of  the  Thundering  Legion,  which  shows,  even 
on  the  hypothesis  that  relegates  it  most  entirely  to 
the  regions  of  the  fabulous,  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  him  which  attracted  the  sympathy  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  Christians  of  the  Empire,  and  made 
them  wish,  in  spite  of  adverse  facts,  to  claim  him  as 
their  own.  But  they'  are  compelled  to  recognize, 
in  spite  of  all  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  that  he  took 
his  place  among  the  persecutors  of  the  new  faith, 
that  the  treatment  of  its  adherents  in  his  reign  was 
more  severe  than  it  had  been  under  his  immediate 
predecessors.  They  find  a  strange  contradiction 
between  bis  admiration  for  the  Stoic’s  scorn  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  regardlessness  of  life,  and  the  supercilious 
coldness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  heroism  of 
Christian  martyrs.  The  only  notice  that  he  takes 
of  them  in  his  “  Meditations,”  is  to  express  his  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  soul  that  is — 

“  Ready,  if  need  be,  either  to  quit  its  tenancy  of  the 
IxKly,  or  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  or  utterly  extin¬ 
guished,  or  abide  in  being ;  by  ‘  ready  ’  I  mean,  tliat  this 
should  rise  out  of  its  own  independent  judgment,  not  of 
mere  obstinacy  (iroparofw)  jis  the  Christians  do,  but  with 
full  consideration  and  calm  self-respect,  and  free  from  all 
tragic  airs,  so  as  to  persuade  others  also.”  (Mcdit.,  xL 
3.) 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Aurelius  there  was 
one  in  a  remote  province  of  the  Empire,  unknown 
to  all  Roman  writers,  unknown  to  all  Christian  fa¬ 
thers,  finding  no  place  in  histories  of  the  world  or  his¬ 
tories  of  the  Church,  whose  name  for  many  centuries 
was  familiar  only  to  the  scholars  of  his.  own  race,  or 
the  few  Christian  divines  who  dabbled  in  the  lore 
of  Rabbinism.  But  he,  too,  has  been  brought  with¬ 
in  our  own  time  with  new  prominence.  The  labors 
of  men  like  Basnage  and  Jost,  and  Griitz  and  Rapo- 
port,  popularized  in  England  by  Dean  Milman  in 
his  “  History  of  the  Jews,”  those  of  Dr.  Emmanuel 
Deutscli,  in  the  Quarterly  article  on  the  Talmud, 
which  twelve  months  ago  was  the  theme  of  most 
men’s  wonder,  have  made  us  look  with  interest,  per¬ 
haps  even  with  reverence,  on  the  name,  of  Rabbi 
Jehuda-ha-Nasi  —  the  “  prince  ”  or  “  patriarch  ”  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  so  far  as  that  still  continued  to  have 
an  ideal  existence,  the  heir  of  Gamaliel  and  Hillel 
in  the  great  scribal  succession.  The  impression 
which  he  made  on  the  men  of  his  own  time  and 
race  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  title  “  Rabbi  ”  was 
applied  to  him  kot  t^oxtiD,  with  no  further  note  of 
individual  distinction. 

He  was  known  as  the  “  saint,”  the  “  holy  one,” 
the  “  meek,”  As  being,  like  his  forefather  Hillel,  of 
the  house  of  David,  the  inextinguishable  hope  of 
Israel  centred  for  a  time  in  him,  as  they  had  cen¬ 
tred  previously  under  Hadrian  on  the  “  Son  of  the 
Star,”  the  rebel  Bar-Kochba.  His  disciple  Abba 
Areka  (himself  known  by  the  honorable  distinction 
of  “  Rab  ”)  said  that  if  he  were  to  look  for  the 
Messiah  as  manifested  in  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  should  turn  to  Jehuda-ha-Neisi  and  to  none  else. 
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Bat  for  U8,  as  Dr.  Deutsch  has  shown,  Rabbi  Jehuda 
has  left  a  more  enduring  monument.  He  comes 
before  us  as  the  Moses  of  later  Rabbi nism,  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  Mischna,  the  man  who  undertook  to 
collect,  if  not  into  a  systematic  code,  yet  into  some¬ 
thing  like  a  corpus  juris,  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
schools  of  Palestine,  and  left  it  as  a  Krrjpa  ts  dfi  to 
posterity.  It  became,  in  its  turn,  the  starting-point 
of  a  new  literature.  Halachah,  and  Haigadah,  and 
Midrasbim,  —  exegesis,  and  tradition,  and  legend, 
clustered  round  it  in  varying  forms  among  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  and  Babylon,  and  so  the  comment 
overshadowed  the  text,  and  the  Cemara  and*  the 
Mischna  together  grew  to  the  colossal  dimensions  of 
that  Talmud,  of  which,  thanks  to  the  last-named 
writer,  most  English  readers  now  know  something 
more,  and  can  take  (with  whatever  drawback)  a 
truer  estimate  than  they  could  a  short  twelvemonth 
back. 

There  is  something  striking  enough  in  the  thought 
that  two  men  so  strangely  contrasted  in  thought, 
fortunes,  character,  were  living  at  the  same  period. 
That  interest  is  more  than  heightened,  it  takes  us 
by  storm  with  a  strange  fascination,  when  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  two  were  not  strangers  to 
each  other ;  that  they  met  and  conversed  with  mu¬ 
tual  respect,  with  feelings,  on  one  side  at  least,  that 
deepened  into  personal  affection.  The  thought  is 
one  which  might  almost  rouse  Landor  from  his  grave 
to  write  a  new  “  imaginary  conversation  ”  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Rabbi,  the  author  of  the 
“Meditations”  and  the  compiler  of  the  Mischna. 
The  idea,  I  need  scarcely  say,  has  hardly  as  yet 
come  within  the  horizon  of  English  writers  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  or  the  Empire,  and  naturally 
challenges  a  somewhat  sceptical  scrutiny.  Dr.  Ar¬ 
nold  Bodek,  however,  in  an  elaborate  monc^raph 
which  he  has  just  published,  does  not  shrink  from 
maintaining  this  thesis ;  and  brings  together  an 
amount  of  circumstantial  evidence  interesting  in 
itself  and  in  the  collateral  issues  which  it  raises, 
and  establishing  the  point  in  question  to  at  least  a 
high  degree  of  probability. 

1  shsdl  be  rendering,  I  believe,  an  acceptable 
service  to  those  who  find  a  never-fiviling  interest  in 
the  history  of  human  thought  in  the  critical  period 
when  Philosophy*  and  Judaism  and  Christianity 
were  working  together  towards  the  tlien  unknown 
future,  if  I  attempt  to  give  a  resume  of  his  arguments, 
noting  here  and  there  some  points  that  come  within 
the  average  range  of  an  English  student's  reading, 
but  have  not  found  a  place  in  Dr.  Bodek’s  otherwise 
exhaustive  treatise. 

It  had  been  known  to  most  Rabbinical  scholars 
that  the  traditions  of  the  Midrashim,  in  the  bio¬ 
graphical  notices  scattered  here  and  there  of  Rabbi 
Jehuda,  speak  of  him  as  the  friend  of  a  Roman 
Emperor,  to  whom  they  give  the  name  of  Antoni¬ 
nus.  Among  our  own  Hebraists,  Selden,  whom  Dr. 
Bodek  quotes,  and  Lightfoot,  whom  he  does  not 
quote,  refer  to  this  intimacy.  The  latter  cites 
from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  a  passage  in  which  it  is 
implied  that  the  Emperor  had  secretly  become  a 
convert  to  Judaism,  and  received  the  sign  of  the 
Covenant.  “  When  the  proselytes  of  righteousness 
(those,  t.  e.  who  are  circumcised)  shall  take  their 
place  in  the  world  to  come,  the  Emperor  Antoni¬ 
nus  shall  be  the  leader  of  that  company.” 

Lightfoot  himself  seems  disposed  to  give  credence 
to  the  story,  and  balances  between  Antoninus  Pius 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  as  probably  identified  with  the 
hero  of  it.  Later  legends  expanded  the  story  into 


strange  extrav^ances.  At  the  time  of  the  Rabbi’s 
birth,  it  was  said,  A.  D.  12.’>,  in  the  year  when  Bithar, 
the  last  stronghold  of  Bar-Kochba’s  insurrection, 
fell,  and  Akiba,  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  died,  there  was  an  imperial  edict  forbidding 
circumcision.  Simon,  however,  the  son  of  Gamali^ 
(this,  it  may  be  noted,  was  not  the  Gamaliel  of  Acts 
V.,  but  his  grandson),  was  faithful  to  the  Law,  and 
circumcised  his  new-born  son.  He  was  seized  and 
sent  to  Rome,  and  there  found  favor  with  a  noble 
Roman  matron,  who  sheltered  the  child  and  its 
mother,  and  brought  it  up  as  a  foster-brother  with 
her  own  son.  That  son  was  the  future  Emperor. 
The  two  were  thus  friends  literally  from  their 
cradle,  and  their  later  intercourse  was  but  the  re¬ 
newal  of  the  intimacy  of  their  childhood.  The 
friendship  lasted  •  through  life.  When  the  Rabbi 
heard  of  the  Emperor’s  death  he  burst  into  a  cry  of 
lamehtation :  “  The  bond  is  broken.” 

For  the  most  part  these  notices  have  remained,  as 
has  been  said,  unknown  to  the  historians  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  or  the  biographers  of  the  imperial  philosopher. 
For  the  few  who  have  discussed  them  at  all,  mostly 
Jewish  scholars,  there  was  the  question.  Who  was  the 
Antoninus  thus  referred  to  ? 

No  less  than  eight  emperors  (Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus,  Severus,  Caracalla, 
Geta,  Macrinus,  Elagabalus)  used  the  name  on  their 
coins  and  official  inscriptions.  AVhich  of  ftiem  was 
to  be  selected  as  having  been  the  friend  of  the  great 
Jewish  patriarch  ?  The  Talmud  writers,  it  should 
be  stated,  almost  always  speak  of  the  Emperor  in 
question  as  “  Antoninus,  the  son  of  Asverus.”  And 
this  introduces  a  new  element  which  does  not  di¬ 
minish  the  difficulty.  If  we  are  to  take  “  Asverus  ” 
as  the  natural  Semitic  form,  by  a  slight  metathesis 
of  “  Severus,”  the  only  three  whom  we  should  so 
describe  were  Caracalla  and  his  brother  Geta,  as 
the  sons  of  Septimius,  and  Elagabalus,  as  assumed 
to  be  the  son  of  Caracalla.  Dr.  Bodek  gives  us 
accordingly  a  series  of  conjectures  ranging  over 
nearly  every  name  in  the  list,  and  urges  what  he 
looks  upon  as  fatal  objections  against  most  of  them. 
Jost  (Gesch.  hr.,  iv.  88)  fixes  on  Caracalla,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  literally  the  son  of  Severus,  and 
that  the  time  at  which  the  Rabbi  is  said  to  have 
been  at  the  height  of  his  activity  is  after  a.  d.  220  ; 
contemporary,  therefore,  with  Caracalla,  but  not 
with  either  Pius  or  Aurelius.  The  decree  of  that 
Emperor  which  extended  the  rights  of  citizenship  to 
all  subjects  of  the  Empire,  and  allowed  Jews  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  he  admitted  to  hold  office,  is  looked  on  as 
accounting  for  the  favor  with  which  that  people 
looked  on  nim. 

For  Elagabalus  (whom  Cassel  fixes  on)  there 
were  the  facts  that  he  was  said  in  his  early  Syrian 
days  to  have  circumcised  himself  in  honor  of  the 
God  whose  worship  he  sought  to  introduce  at  Rome, 
and  that  the  Talmud  writers  speak  also  of  one 
“  Asverus,  son  of  Antoninus,”  who  is  identified  with 
Alexander  Severus  as  the  adopted  son  of  Elagaba¬ 
lus.  Griitz,  whose  masterly  history  of  the  Jews 
gives  great  weight  to  his  authority,  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  Rabbi  .Tehuda  spoken  of  is  not  the 
Patriarch,  but  his  grandson  of  the  same  name,  iden¬ 
tifies  the  Emperor  with  Alexander  Severus,  and 
connects  the  Talmud  story  (1)  with  the  eclecticism 
which  led  that  Emperor  to  place  in  his  private  ora¬ 
tory  the  effigies  of  Abraham  and  Orpheus,  and 
Christ,  and  to  engrave  on  its  walls  the  maxim, 
“  Do  to  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  to  you,” 
which  in  one  form  had  come  from  the  lips  of  Hillel, 
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and  in  another  had  become  the  “  royal  law  ”  of 
Cbrialians;  (3)  with  the  nicknames  “Syrian,” 

Archi-gynagogus,”  with  which  he  was  assailed,  ap¬ 
parently  on  account  of  bis  devotional  tendencies,  by 
the  population  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch ;  and  (3) 
with  the  well-known  fact  of  his  requiring  candidates 
for  office  to  have  a  public  testimony  to  their  charac¬ 
ter,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  this  was  what  Jews 
and  Christians  did  in  appointing  their  religious 
teachers. 

Frankel,  admitting  the  probability  of  Griitz’s  the¬ 
ory,  believes  that  two  sets  of  facts  have  been  con¬ 
founded  by  the  Talmud  writers,  and  that  both 
grandfather  and  grandson  were  friends  with  Roman 
emperors  ;  while  he  fixes  on  L.  Verus,  the  adoptive 
brother  of  Aurelius,  joint  emperor,  with  him,  as  the 
one  associated  with  the  Patriarch..  Finally,  Rapo- 
port,  whom  Dr.  Bodek  follows,  returned,  with  new 
evidence  and  as  the  result  of  a  fuller  criticism,  to 
the  old  tradition  which  pointed  to  Aurelius. 

Dr.  Bodek  rightly  urges,  we  think,  the  utter  im¬ 
probability  that  a  man,  such  as  the  Patriarch  Jehuda 
IS  represented,  would  have  been  drawn  into  any¬ 
thing  like  intimacy  with  a  monster  of  cruelty  like 
Caracalla,  or  a  p'-ofligate  boy  like  Elagabaliis,  or  a 
voluptuary  like  Verus.  Again-t  Alexander  Severus 
he  urges  (1)  that  be  never  appears  on  coins  or  in¬ 
scriptions  as  bearing  the  name  of  Antoninus;  (2) 
that  the  ^bsence  of  Moses  from  the  list  of  those 
whose  memory  be  held  in  honor,  speaks  rather  for  a 
wider  sympathy  with  the  simpler  monotheistic  creed 
of  which  Abraham  was  the  representative,  than  for 
any  leaning  towards  the  stringent  Judaism  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  Miscbna.  He  proceeds,  step  by  step, 
throui^h  his  own  constructive  argument. 

1.  The  dates  of  the  life  of  Aurelius  are  briefly 
these :  — 

A.D. 


Born . 131 

Adapted  by  Antoninus  Pius . 138 

Hurries  Faustina . 14& 

Becomes  Bmperor . 161 

Death  of  h  Verus . 16tf 

War  with  the  Quadi.  Legend  of  the  Thundering  Legion  .  174 

Remit  of  Aridiug  Cassius,  and  the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  East  176 

Death . 180 


The  first  point  accordingly  is  to  show  that  the 
Patriarch  and  the  Emperor  were  contemporaries. 
And  here  (1)  Dr.  Bodek  appeals  to  the  oft-repeated, 
almost  proverbial  saying  of  the  Midrashim,  that 
“  Rtbbi  Jehuda  was  born  on  the  day  on  which 
Rabbi  Akiba  died.”  The  latter  event  coincided 
with  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Bar-Kochba 
and  the  capture  of  Bithar,  and  this  fixes  the  birth 
of  the  patriarch  in  a.  d.  1'25.  (2)  Another  Midrash 

contains  the  statement  that  in  a  given  year  “  three 
great  men  died  in  the  same  month,  Jehuda-ha-Nasi, 
Antoninus,  and  Artaban.  King  of  the  Persians  (Par- 
thians),  and  that  every  one  saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of 
the  words  of  Zcchariah  (xi.  8),  ‘  Three  shepherds 
also  I  cut  ofl'  in  one  month.’  ”  The  only  Parthian 
king  who  bore  this  title,  and  died  about  this  time, 
was  Vologesus  HI.,  of  the  house  of  the  Arsacidie,  and 
he  died  in  the  same  month  as  Commodus,  the  third 
bearer  of  the  name  of  Antoninus,  tic.  the  beginning 
of  A.  D.  193.  This  accordingly  would  also  be  the 
date  of  the  Rjbbi’s  death.  (3)  A  record  in  the 
Talmud  reports  that  “  when  Simon,  the  son  of 
Gamaliel  (Jehiida’s  father),  died,  the  country  was 
laid  waste  by  locitsts  and  many  other  dbasters.” 

This  would  give  the  date  when  the  patriarch  en¬ 
tered  on  his  office  and  became  prominent  both  as  a 
teacher  and  a  prince.  But  the  Roman  biographer 
of  Aurelius  mentions  that  at  the  commencement  of 

It 


his  reign  the  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  and 
misery,  owing  to  pestilences,  inundations,  and  the 
vast  stcarms  of  locusts  that  laid  the  country  waste. 
This  accordingly  gives  another  synchronism.  The 
Emperor  and  the  Patriarch  entered  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  tasks  about  the  same  period.  (4)  An  advei^e 
date,  resting  on  the  assumption  that  the  patriandi’i 
disciple,  Abba  Areka,  went  to  Ba.byloo,  and  became, 
with  his  consent,  the  founder  there  of  the  school 
which  produced  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  the  year 
A.D.  220,  Dr.  Botlek,  following  Rapoport,  disposes  of 
by  a  various  reading  which  gives  A.o.  190,  and  so 
bringg  it  into  harmony  wiw  the  results  already 
aimed  at.  It  is  right,  to  add  that  Lightfoot  (with 
whose  writings  Dr.  Bodek  does  not  seem  to  be 
acquainted)  supports  him  on  this  point  also,  and 
fixes  A.D.  190  as  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Miscbna.  Jost,  on  the  other  hand  (11.  p.  118), 
maintains  the  later  date. 

H.  Next  comes  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  Mar¬ 
cus  Aurelius  with  the  “great  unknown,”  the  Antoni- 
nus-ben-Asverus  of  the  Talmud.  The  chronologi¬ 
cal  data  already  gained  exclude  all  emperors  after 
Commodus.  The  character  of  Commodus,  and  the 
disparity  of  years  between  him  and  the  Rabbi,  ex¬ 
clude  him  also.  Antonius  Pius  never  vi^ited  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  Rabbi  was 
living  in  obscurity  up  to  the  time  of  that  emperor’s 
death.  The  olyection  to  L.  Verus  has  been  already 
stated.  The  Talmud  comes  again  to  our  assistance. 
It  speaks  of  three  emperors  bearing  the  name  of 
Antoninus,  —  (1)  the  Great,  (2)  the  son  of  Asve- 
rus,  (3)  the  Little,  the  grandson  of  the  Great 
This,  Dr.  Bodek  urges,  is  according  to  Jewish  usage. 
The  founder  of  a  royal  house,  the  first  bearer  of  the 
name,  was  known  as  the  “  Great.”  In  this  sense, 
and  not  with  the  connotation  with  which  the  epithet 
was  applied  to  Alexander  or  Pompey,  did  they 
speak  of  Herod  the  “  Great”  Here,  then,  the  first 
of  the  three  is  Antoninus  Pius.  The  last  is  Corn- 
modus,  whose  death,  under  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
has  been  already  noticed.  We  arrive  by  an  ex¬ 
haustive  process  at  the  identity  of  the  “  son  of 
Asverus  ”  with  the  philosopher-emperor.  But  what 
then  is  the  explanation  of  the  strange  description 
thus  givtn  ?  Two  hypotheses  are  ofl'ered  for  our 
choice.  .  • 

(1)  It  was  conjectured  by  Rapoport  that  the  name 
of  the  emperor’s  father,  Annins  Verus  (his  own  name 
also  till  his  adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius),  would  be 
written  on  medals  and  coins  with  the  usual  contrac¬ 
tion,  ami  so  appear  as  AS.  VERUS,  and  be  taken 
by  the  Jewish  writers  for  a  single  name.  (2)  Dr. 
Bodek,  who  boldly  grapples  with  the  difficulty,  iden¬ 
tifies  Asverus  with  Severus  (just  as  Stoa  in  Aramaic 
becomes  Aston),  and  explains  the  name  by  the  fact 
that  the  Emperor’s  great-grandfather,  on  the  moth¬ 
er’s  side,  was  L.  Ca'ilius  Severus,  who  under  Ha¬ 
drian  had  been  Prefect  in  Palestine,  and  had  been 
prominent  in  subduing  the  rebellion  of  Bar-Kochba. 
By  him,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  his  infancy, 
Aurelius  was  brought  up,  and  might  thus  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  his  son,  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  the 
Jews  in  their  genealogies  used  that  descripiion, 
while  the  prominent  place  which  Severus  held  in 
their  memories  would  account  for  their  fixing  on 
that  name  instead  of  that  of  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  M.  Annius  Verus. 

HI.  There  remains  the  question.  When  could  the 
two  men  have  come  into  contact  with  each  other  ? 
What  was  there  in  each  of  them  to  draw  them  to 
one  another?  Is  there  any  internal  impossibility 
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that  should  lead  us  to  reject  the  Talmud  narrative, 
vsuniing  the  identihcation  to  be  established  ?  Dr. 
Bodek  points  to  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  in 
the  A«iatic  provinces  of  the  Empire  as  that  which 
led  the  Emperor  to  the  East.  Dio  Cassius  (Ixxi. 
28)  says  that  he  went  to  Syria ;  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  more  definitely,  that  he  visited  Palestine. 
The  Jews  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rebellion,  and 
were  likely,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  with  favor. 
This  would  be  in  a.  d.  17G.  when  the  patriarch  was 
at  Tiberias  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  the  recognized 
representative  of  bis  race,  living  in  a  princely  state, 
on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Parthian 
king.  There  was  no  man  in  Palestine  so  likely  to 
attract  notice.  And  the  character  of  the  Rabbi  pre¬ 
sented  much  that  the  Emperor  might  sympathize 
with,  just  as  that  of  the  Emperor  presented  much 
that  won  the  sympathy  of  the  Rabbi.  The  latter, 
following  in  the  steps  of  Hillel  and  Gamaliel,  encour¬ 
aged  thte  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy, 
spoke  Greek  as  well  as  he  spoke  Hebrew,  had  the 
Roman  tendency  to  codification,  of  which  the  proof 
remains  in  the  Mischna,  and  amiears  in  one  passage 
of  the  Talmud  as  expressing  the  warmest  possible 
admiration  of  Roman  art,  as  shown  in  their  temples, 
bridges,  market-places,  and  other  public  works. 

The  ethical  precepts  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Plrlce 
Aboth  (the  “Sayings  of  the  Fathers”)  are  such  as 
might  well  win  the  philosopher’s  approval,  almost 
identical,  in  their  scorn  of  mere  appearances,  with 
his  own  teaching  and  that  of  his  master,  Epictetus. 
Take,  for  example,  these :  — 

“  Which  is  the  riirlit  way  that  a  man  should  choose  to 
j  walk  in  ?  That  which  glorifies  the  Creator,  and  gains 
fur  him  the  esteem  of  men. 

“  Oliservo  a  small  commandment  as  zealously  os  a 
I  great  one,  for  thou  kiiowcst  not  what  shall  lie  the  reward 
for  each. 

“  Balance  the  loss  of  obeying  a  commandment  against 
the  future  gain,  and  the  gain  of  transgressing  against 
the  future  loss. 

“  Be  mindful  of  three  things,  and  thou  wilt  never  fall 
into  sin.  Bethink  thee  that  there  is  an  Eye  over  thee 
that  sees,  an  Ear  that  hears,  and  that  all  thy  iloings  are 
written  in  a  Book.” 

And  on  the  other,  who  that  reads  the  Emperor’s 
“  Meditations,"  or  any  account,  like  Mr.  Farrar’s,  of 
what  he  was,  but  must  feel  that  the  pantheism  of  the 
Stoics  became  in  him  a  real  living  trust  in  God  and 
his  providence,  more  real  and  living  than  the  mere 
monotheism  of  many  Jews,  —  that  his  self  control 
and  victory  over  sense,  his  habits  of  personal  devo¬ 
tion,  as  distinct  from  ofticial  acts  of  worship,  bis  love 
of  truth,  his  yearning,  in  the  midst  of  doubt,  for  im¬ 
mortality  (iii.  .I.  xii.  5),  his  rule  of  life,  “  Love  Man¬ 
kind,  Follow  God,”  (vii.  31),  would  seem  to  the 
Jewish  thinker,  as  they  seem  to  us,  to  place  him  as 
among  those  who  were  “  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God.” 

It  wouM  only  be  the  most  natural  distortion  of  a 
truth  if  such  a  man  should  be  described,  first  as  “  a 
proselyte  of  righteou»ness  ”  in  the  higher,  and  then 
in  the  lower,  technical  sense  with  which  the  Jews 
were  familiar.  Here  also,  I  believe.  Dr.  Bodek’s 
case  is  stronger  than  he  represents  it.  He  labors 
hard  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Emper¬ 
or’s  Stoicism  to  set  him  against  Judaism  ;  he  brings 
out  the  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  sys¬ 
tems.  But,  strangely  enough,  he  does  not  quote 
what  makes  so  strongly  in  his  favor  as  the  direct  tes¬ 
timony  of  Josephus,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  was,  on  the  great  questions  of  ethics,  all  but 


identical  with  that  of  the  Stmes,  the  fact  that  his 
representation  of  their  modified  teaching  of  a  divine¬ 
ly  appointed  destiny,  which  was  yet  compatible  with 
free-will,  was  precisely  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
that  pervades  the  “  Meditations  ”  of  Aurelius.  The 
very  absence  from  the  Mischna  of  the  old  prophetic 
element  that  had  once  characterized  Jewish  thought 
and  speech,  would  seem  to  him  to  present  a  favor¬ 
able  contrast  to  that  “  tragic  ”  vehemence  which 
offended  him  in  the  Christians  in  whom  it  still  lived 
and  worked. 

It  may,  at  least,  be  noted  as  significant  that  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  who  in  one  essay  writes,  for  him, 
so  enthusiastically  about  Aurelius,  has  another  de¬ 
voted  to  an  equally  high  estimate  of  the  Pirke  Aboth, 
unconscious,  obviously,  of  there  being  any  personal 
points  of  contact  between  the  two. 

IV.  It  remains  to  note  what  the  Talmud  preserves 
as  to  the  intercourse  bt'tween  the  two  men  thus 
brought  together.  It  will  be  admitted,  1  think, 
that  it  is  as  interesting  as  any  “  imaginary  conver¬ 
sation  ”  could  be,  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
impossible  in  it ;  that  it  does  not  read  like  a  legend. 

1.  Before  they  met,  we  are  told,  the  Emperor, 
looking  on  him  as  in  the  number  of  his  “  friends  ”  or 
special  councillors,  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  to  ask 
him  how  he  should  restore  the  tottering  finances  of 
the  Empire.  The  Rabbi  took  the  messenger  into  a 
garden,  rooted  up  some  of  the  flowers,  and  planted 
others  in  their  stead,  thus  indicating  that  be  should 
change  his  officers.  This  fact,  it  will  be  noticed, 
coincides  with  the  statements  of  Roman  historians, 
that  the  Emperor,  during  bis  war  with  the  Mar- 
comanni,  was  reduced  to  such  distress  that  he  was 
compelled  to  piawn  his  jewels.  The  story  reminds 
us  (here  again  1  add  to  Dr.  Bodek’s  treatise),  and 
was,  perhaps,  meant  to  remind  the  Emperor,  of  the 
story  of  Tarquinius  Superhus  and  the  people  of 
Gabii,  with  which  the  Rabbi’s  general  culture  had 
probably  made  him  familiar. 

2.  They  met.  The  Emperor  gave  large  gifts  to  the 
synagogue  at  Sepphoris,  and  lands  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  school  there,  or  at  Tiberias.  The  Patri¬ 
arch  entertained  him  with  a  princely  magnificence. 
They  exchanged  their  thoughts  on  grave  questions 
with  a  freedom  that  must  have  presented  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  restraint  which  the  Emperor  dould  not 
but  feel  in  all  bis  intercourse  with  Famtina  and  Com- 
moilus  He  asked  the  Jewi.-h  teacher,  who  observed 
the  usual  hours  .of  prayer  (the  third,  the  sixth,  the 
ninth),  why  a  man  might  not  pray  to  God  at  any 
time.  The  Rabbi  urged  that  this  was  irreverent ; 
that  communion  with  God  required  order,  system, 
.appointed  seasons,  and  fixed  forms.  This  did  not 
satisfy  the  Emperor,  and  the  conversation  broke  off. 
Next  day  the  Patria-ch  presented  himself  to  Aure¬ 
lius  early  in  the  morning  with  the  usual  ceremonial 
greeting.  An  hour  after  he  came  again  and  rejieat- 
ed  iti  and  again,  and  yet  again,  hour  after  hour,  till 
the  Emperor  grew  impatient  at  what  seemed  an 
impertinence,  and  turned  and  asked  him,  “  Dost 
thou  thus  show  thy  respect  for  thy  Lord  V  ”  And 
then  the  Rabbi  answered,  in  words  that  embody  the 
essence  of  later  .ludaism,  “  Ah,  seest  thou  bow  an 
earthly  king  limits  hfs  hours  of  access  to  certain 
times  and  seasons  ?  How  much  more  then  God,  who 
is  the  King  of  kings  ?  ” 

They  discusseil,  on  another  oc-casion,  the  question 
of  man’s  responsibility.  “  How,”  said  the  Emperor, 
“  can  man  be  made  to  give  an  account  fur  bis  deeds  ’? 
The  body  may  say,  ‘  It  is  the  soul  that  sinned : 
when  it  leaves  me,  I  am  but  as  a  dead  thing,  motion- 
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lew  like  a  stone.’  And  the  soul  in  its  turn  might 
st^,  ’  It  is  the  body  that  sins  :  when  1  leave  it,  I  soar 
upward  like  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.’” 
And  the  Rabbi  answered  with  a  parable  :  — 

“  A  kinjj  had  a  fair  garden,  and  in  it  were  all  pleasant 
and  rare  fruits.  And  ho  set  as  watchers  over  it  a  lame 
man  and  a  blind  ;  and  the  lame  said  to  the  blind,  ‘  Those 
rich  fruits  yonder  are  very  tempting  ;  come,  take  mo  on 
thy  shoulders,  and  so  will  we  both  of  us  enjoy  them.’ 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  blind  carried  tho  lame, 
and  they  plucked,  and  did  eat.  And  after  some  days  the 
lord  of  the  garden  came,  and  he  missetl  his  best  fruits. 
And  he  asked  of  tho  watchers,  ‘  Where  then  are  my 
precious  fruits  t  ’  Then  said  the  lame  man,  ‘  Can  I 
walk  ?  How  then  could  I  get  at  them"'?  ’  And  the 
blind  said,  *  I  could  not  even  see  them.’  But  what  did 
the  wise  king  1  He  acted  over  again  what  they  them¬ 
selves  had  done,  and  bade  the  blind  be  set  upon  tho 
shoulders  of  the  lame,  and  punished  them  as  one  man." 


Other  Talmud  notices  record  discussions  of  juris¬ 
tic  questions :  when,  e.g.  docs  human  life  begin,  at 
the  moment  of  births  or  when  the  child  is  (quickened 
In  the  womb. 

The  Emperor  argues  for  the  former,  the  Rabbi 
for  the  latter.  They  agree  finally  in  making  the 
one  the  starting-point  of  active  personal  right,  such 
as  qualified  for  Inheritance  and  the  like,  while  the 
other  was  to  be  so  far  recognized  that  to  procure 
abortion  was  to  be  classed  as  an  act  of  murder.  In 
this,  and  in  other  legal  (Questions,  Dr.  Bodek  believes 
that  he  can  trace  a  Jewish  influence  in  the  laws  as¬ 
cribed  to  Aurelius,  a  Roman  Influence  In  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Mischna.  Another  anecdote,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  Tiberias,  a 
town  which  he  professed  to  be  an.xious  to  raise  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  colonia,  perhaps  throws  light  on  one 
of  the  perplexities  of  the  Eniperor’s  domestic  life. 
“  I  would  fain,”  he  said  to  the  Rabbi,  “  make  my  son 
a  Ciesar  to  succeed  me ;  I  would  fain  make  Tibe¬ 
rias  a  free  city ;  but  they  ”  (he  seems  to  be  speaking 
of  the  Senate)  “  will,  at  the  utmost,  comply  with  one 
of  these  wishes,  not  with  both.”  The  words  indicate, 
it  may  be,  only  a  wish  to  put  off  the  Rabbi’s  urgent 
entreaties  with  a  plausible  excuse ;  but  they  at  least 
tally  with  the  actual  extent  of  power  enjoyed  by  the 
Senate  under  this  Emperor,  and  with  the  course 
which  he  afterwards  tooK  in  the  case  of  Commodus. 
But  the  name  given  in  the  Talmud  is  not  Com¬ 
modus,  but  Asverus. 

This  may  be  a  mere  blunder  of  the  Jewish  writer, 
but  we  know  from  Capitolinus  (M.  Anrel.  c.  xii.) 
that  the  Emperor  had  other  sons,  and  that  they  re¬ 
ceived  In  his  lifetime  the  title  of  Caesar.  Is  it  not 
likely  that  the  Emperor,  descended  as  he  was 
from  a  Severus,  having  probably  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  brother  of  that  name,  should  also  have  given 
it  to  one  of  his  younger  sons ;  and  that,  looking  to 
the  manifest  unfitness  of  Commodus  to  be  his  heir, 
he  had  thought  of  passing  him  over  in  favor  of  an¬ 
other,  if  he  could  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  ? 
May  it  not  be,  again,  that  this  was  connected  with 
the  dark  suspicions  that  floated  In  men’s  minds  at 
his  death,  that  Commodus  was  not  free  from  the 
guilt  of  accelerating  it  ? 

Another  of  the  Emperor’s  troubles  comes  to  light 
in  the  following  anecdote: — Faustina,  it  is  said, 
was  with  him  when  he  came  to  Palestine  (it  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  it  was  his  daughter  or  his  wife,  proba¬ 
bly  the  latter) ;  and  she  too  saw  the  Rabbi,  and  as 
if  in  persijiage  asked  him  at  what  age  he  thought  a 
maiden  ought  to  marry,  and  told  him  that  she  had 
been  married  when  she  was  six  years  old,  and  only 


regretted  that  it  had  not  been  earlier.  Betrothals 
at  that  age  seem  not  to  have  been  uncommon  among' 
the  upper  ranks  of  Roman  society,  and  the  story  is, 
at  any  rate,  characteristic  of  what  we  know  of  the 
Alessalina-Iike  licentiousness  of  the  Empress.  Last¬ 
ly,  we  are  told  (in  this  instance  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud),  that  after  they  had  parted,  Aurelius  wrote 
to  ask  the  Rabbi’s  advice  about  the  misconduct  of 
his  daughter  Gera  (Dr.  Bodek,  by  inserting  one  let¬ 
ter,  reads  the  name  ets  Galeria,  and  connects  it  with 
Faustina  Galeria,  an  aunt  of  the  Emperor’s),  and 
received  an  answer,  couched  in  symbolic  form,  bid¬ 
ding  him  send  her  first  this  flower,  and  then  that, 
and  so  on,  each  plant  so  named  being  a  cipher  in  the 
floral  hieroglyphics  of  the  East,  first  of  reproof,  then 
of  punishment,  then  of  pity,  then  of  pardon. 

We  have  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  what  the  Tal¬ 
mud  has  to  ofler  in  this  region  of  imiulry.  The  last 
fact  which  brings  the  two  men  together  is  that  which 
has  been  already  named.  The  Emperor  returned 
to  Europe  to  continue  his  warfare  against  the  Mai^ 
comanni,  was  seized  with  fever,  and  died.  The 
Rabbi  heard  of  his  (^eath,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
a  cry  of  lamentation,  “  The  bond  is  broken.” 

The  later  years  of  the  Rabbi’s  life  were  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  fame,  and  presented  some  traits  of 
character  that  would  have  been  congenial  to  the 
high-toned  stoicism  of  Aurelius.  For  many  years 
he  suffered  from  the  constant  pressure  of  disease  and 

Cain,  and  yet  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  deterred 
y  it  from  bis  work  as  a  teacher,  or  from  the  labors 
which  he  bestowed  on  the  compilation  of  the  Misch¬ 
na.  When  the  hour  of  death  drew  nigh,  he  called 
his  sons  and  commended  their  mother  to  their  care. 
“  Watch  over  and  honor  her  with  all  good  con¬ 
science  ;  let  her  lamp  burn  as  heretofore,  and  her 
table  be  spread  for  her,  and  her  couch  prepared  for 
her.” 

And  then  he  called  for  those  that  were  wise  in 
Israel,  and  said  to  them  :  “  Make  no  mourning  for 
me  In  the  cities ;  and  after  thirty  days  reopen  the 
school  to  its  wonted  life  again.”  And  to  his  son 
Gamaliel,  whom  he  appointed  Nasi  in  his  place,  he 
said,  “  My  son,  do  thy  work  as  patriarch  honorably ; 
and  sprinkle  thy  disciples  with  drops  of  gall,”  i.  e. 
let  there  be  no  undue  laxity,  no  misplaced  indul¬ 
gence.  ■  Anecdotes  are  told  of  his  work  as  a  teacher 
indicating  a  like  absence  of  ostentation.  It  had 
been  the  habit  of  the  Nasi  to  walk  to  the  chair 
from  which  he  lectured,  through  the  files  of  his 
disciples,  who  rose  and  saluted  him  as  he  passed. 
The  Rabbi  dropped  the  practice  altogether,  and 
went  to  his  pulpit  by  a  side-door.  When  he  pro¬ 
pounded  a  (juestion  to  his  disciples,  all,  the  youngest 
as  well  as  the  oldest,  were  allowed  to  speak  their 
thoughts  freely.  On  one  occasion,  after  having 
decided  a  point  In  casuistry,  he  was  reminded  that 
his  father  had  given  a  contrary  decision,  and  with¬ 
drew  his  own  judgment  in  deference  to  what  he 
looked  upon  as  a  higher  authority.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  omitting  in  his  lectures  the  name  of 
Rabbi  Meir,  who  had  been  the  rival  and  antagonist 
of  his  father,  and  contented  himself,  when  he  had  to 
quote  his  interpretation  of  a  passage,  with  the  for¬ 
mula,  “  Others  say  that  .  .  .  .”  But  his  own  son 
Simon  grew  impatient  at  this  strange  exception  to 
the  common  practice  and  asked :  — 

“  Who,  then,  are  these  men  from  whose  wells  we 
drink,  and  yet  whose  names  we  know  not?” 
“  Men,”  answered  the  Rabbi,  “  who  sought  to  de¬ 
stroy  thy  honor  and  that  of  thy  father’s  house.” 
“  Nay,”  was  the  son’s  reply ;  “  your  friendships,  and 
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e^'sential.  A  staid  and  demure  female  will  sit  in 
the  hall  and  receive  letters.  She  must  be  a  person 
of  discretion,  and  above  answering  forward  ques¬ 
tions,  or  taking  too  much  notice  of  handwriting,  or 
the  addresses  on  envelopes.  We  observe  that  the 
hall  porters  of  good  clubs  are  usually  selected  from 
heavy,  somnolent  men  of  a  chilling  demeanor  and 
a  permanent  stupidity.  The  fitness  of  such  men  for 
their  calling  is  demonstrable  when  you  know  that 
a  large  correspondence  is  intrusted  to  their  charge, 
which  is  nqver  seen  even  on  the  outside  by  wives  or 
mothers  and  sisters,  and  that  they  also  are  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  condition  in  which  gentlemen  leave  the 
establishment  at  the  small  hours.  We  should  be  far 
from  insinuating  that  in  a  women’s  club  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  hall  portress  would  bear  any  compari¬ 
son  to  the  experiences  of  a  hall  porter,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  would  not  be  well  to  intrust  such  grave 
responsibilities  to  other  than  old  heads.  The  coffee- 
room  and  dining-room  will  possibly  follow  in  its 
regulations  the  arrangements  of  the  Athenaeum  or 
the.  Reform.  But  will  there  be  a  billiard-room  at 
the  Gynaeceum?  Ladies  play  that  game  skilfully 
and  gracefully  in  private  houses,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  wield  their  cues,  make 
points,  win  hazards,  cannon  and  kiss  amongst  them¬ 
selves. 

The  piano  might  be  introduced  into  the  drawing¬ 
room,  but  we  suspect  a  feminine  committee  might 
vote  it  a  bore.  A  piano  to  many  ladies  is  a  thing 
of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure,  and  they  would 
as  soon  sit  down  to  it  in  off  hours  as  to  a  sewing- 
machine.  But  what  about  that  grand  institution  — 
that  indispensable  characteristic  of  clubs  —  the 
smoking-room  ?  The  mildest  cigarettes,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  have  never  been  domesticated  by  ladies  in 
our  country,  and  we  sincerely  hope  they  never  will. 
But,  afrer  all,  a  club  consists  in  its  members ;  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  female  intellect  is  not 
too  bright  and  delicate  to  meddle  with  the  dull  rou¬ 
tine  of  keeping  a  club  in  order.  Ladies  are  impa¬ 
tient  of  rules,  and  violently  impatient  of  bores, 
when  they  are  of  their  own  -sex.  Now,  a  club  can- 
net  get  along  without  its  rules,  and  would  never 
subsist  or  stick  together  but  for  its  bores.  This 
latter  assertion  may  seem  paradoxical ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  show  how  it  is  not.  A  club  of  clever  fellows 
would  be  a  most  intolerable  place,  —  almost  as  bad 
as  the  clubs  you  read  of  in  bmks,  where  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  charged  to  the  lips  with  epigrams  and 
retorts,  and  keep  popping  at  each  other  all  the 
night. 

The  bore  is  the  buffer  against  which  each  man 
may  knock  his  head,  and  not  be  hurt.  You  can  al¬ 
ways  escape  him  by  a  retreat;  and  after  a  while  you 
regard  him  as  an  institution,  like  the  hall-racks  or 
the  clocks.  His  vanity  is  infinite;  from  the  bore 
made,  not  born,  to  the  bore  born,  not  made.  How 
would  ladies  put  up  with  this  inevitable  series,”  as 
hlr.  I.<ewe8  would  term  the  tribe  ?  How  would  they 
tolerate  the  gradual  development  of  one  ?  And  as 
we  are  afraid  we  must  a<>sume  that  the  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gynmceum  will  be  persons  with  views  and 
ideas,  with  principles  and  missions,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  we  tremble  for  the  intolerance  that  would  be 
shown  towards  females  ambitious  enough  to  figure 
prominently  amongst  their  sisters  as  types  of  the 
creature  whose  habits  and  customs  prevail  in  men- 
clubs.  Then  again  we  are  forced  to  speculate 
whether  ladies  in  other  particulars  will  resemble 
certain  classes  of  club-men,  —  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  live  in  some  respects  resembling  the 


conditions  under  which  the  former  have  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  their  propensities.  Any  one  who  frequents 
a  club  knows  the  sort  of  man  who  is  ferociously  pre¬ 
pared  to  back  his  bill,  and  who  seems  to  order  and 
to  eat  his  dinner  only  for  the  express  purpose  of 
growling  and  complaining  of  it  afterwards.  Can  one 
imagine  a  lady  of  this  temper  ?  —  writing  her  griev¬ 
ance  in  connection  with  the  cutlet  or  the  soup,  re¬ 
cording  her  indignation  at  the  corked  wine,  her  rage 
at  the  smoked  omelette.  Then  again  there  is  the 
personage  dear  to  the  writers  of  sxetches,  who  sits 
on  two  newspapers  while  he  reads  a  third.  Will  any 
lady  sit  on  the  Times  and  Telegraph  while  she  trav¬ 
els  slowly  through  the  Economist  ?  We  are  inclined 
to  think  not.  Ladies,  as  a  rule,  —  all  women,  in¬ 
deed,  —  are  far  more  courteous  than  men,  and  more 
given  to  surrender  trifles,  and  restrain  small  desires. 
But  what  of  cliqueism  f  Here  we  see  a  rock  on  which 
we  are  afraid  the  club  is  in  danger  of  splitting. 

Women,  when  together,  are  much  more  clannish 
than  men.  See  them  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner,  grouped,  taking  sides,  and  giving  tacit  snubs 
to  each  other  by  the  style  in  which  they  take  up 
their  positions  in  this  polite  field  of  battle.  What 
will  it  be  when  they  are  thrown  so  often  into  each 
other's  society  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  must 
go  into  sections,  impelled  by  those  likes  and  dislikes 
which  are  so  emphatically  stamped  on  their  disposi¬ 
tions  In  men’s  clubs,  cliques  are  common  enough, 
and  In  some  Instances  it  will  happen  that  one  par¬ 
ticular  set  will  be  powerful  enough  to  rule  the  oth¬ 
ers,  and  give  a  tone  and  drift  to  the  whole  house. 
Ladies  are  pretty  sure  to  disintegrate,  and  what  a 
tussle  there  will  be  for  the  leading  position  !  When 
the  strong-minded  few  have  attained  it,  imagine  the 
jealousies,  meannesses,  and  anxieties  of  the  rest  to 
get  in  with  them  ! 

Male  visitors  have  been  talked  of  in  connedtion 
with  the  proposed  establishment.  They  are  already, 
indeed,  made  bones  of  contention.  The  committee 
(we  quote  Lady  Portsmouth)  were  in  favor  of  their 
daily  admission  to  a  room  set  apart  to  receive  them.. 
Miss  Alice  Westlake  writes  to  the  Times  to  say  that 
this  had  been  “  a  part  of  the  scheme  from  the  first.” 
We  are  rejoiced  to  bear  it,  though  it  alters  in  some 
respects  the  chances  of  the  club  assuming  the  char¬ 
acteristics  we,  have  been  bold  enough  to  conjecture. 
The  failure  of  all  similar  experiments  is  attributable 
to  the  e.xclusion  of  gentlemen,  and  the  subsequent 
irregularities  arising  from  the  iniposslbility  of  ren¬ 
dering  this  exclusion  perfect.  The  male  visitors 
will  not,  we  presume,  be  admitted  to  all  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  place,  although  we  do  not  see  why  a 
lady,  when  she  has  a  club,  should  not  invite  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  dine  or  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  her 
there.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  visitor’s  room  will 
not  be  the  most  unpopular  or  the  worst  furnished 
on  the  premises. 

There  is  a  club  in  town  where  the  guest-room  is 
so  dreary  and  vault-like  that  it  has  been  called  the 
Potter’s  Field  —  a  place  to  bury  strangers  in.  We 
feel  confident  enough  that  the  committee  of  the  la¬ 
dies’  club  will  not  put  their  friends  in  a  cavern. 
But  there  is  one  point  we  desire  to  have  so'vid. 
Are  married  women  admissible?  If  so,  the  fact 
will  render  them  more  independent  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  “I  think  I 
shall  dine  at  the  club  to-night,  dear,”  will  be  heard 
in  future  from  either  head  of  the  household.  “  John,^ 
where  is  the  mistress  ?  ”  “  Gone  to  the  club,  sir ; 
said  she  would  n’t  be  home  until  late.  You  were 
to  find  her  in  the  billiard-room,  sir,  if  you  went 
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down,"  and  so  on  and  on.  There  would  be  a  strong 
retaliatory  weapon  placed  in  a  wife’s  hands  if  she 
bad  a  good  club  open  to  her, and  why  should  she  hesi¬ 
tate  to  use  it?  If  her  husband  chooses  to  spend  kis 
time  at  the  Megatherium,  she  can  call  a  cab  or  her 
brougham  and  drive  oflT  to  cheerful  companions  and 
the  Gynaeceum. 

We  do  not  expect  to  see  this  institution  flourish 
at  first ;  there  are  those  ,who  will  ridicule  it,  despite 
the  grave  and  serious  social  questions  which  it  in¬ 
volves.  We  have  really  no  desire  to  do  so.  Under 
wise  regulations,  there  is  no  rea-on  why  ladies  and 
gentlemen  should  not  have  inexpensive  and  select 
reunions,  and  if  flirtation  comes  of  them,  why  fliita- 
tion  and  the  approaches  to  it  are  not  such  bad 
games  after  all,  and  are,  according  to  Mr.  Trollope, 
much  superior  to  croquet. 

Theatres  are  often  hot  and  stifling,  a  bsll  stiff  and 
wearisome,  a  dinner  nearly  always  formal  and  hard 
to  endure,  an  afternoon  tea  pleasant  enough.  The  , 
Ladies’  Club  reunions  would,  we  should  say,  most 
nearly  resemble  the  last  of  the^e,  and  would  possess 
a  certain  piquancy  from  the  novel  fact  of  the  man¬ 
agement  and  the  system.  There  was  an  exclusive 
community  of  the  kind  established  in  London  some 
years  ago,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  from  the  facts  coming 
out  that  the  members  degenerated  into  bloomensm, 
drank  champagne  like  men,  and  smoked  consumeilly. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  these  melancholy 
results  df  a  first  experiment  will  bear  good  fruit  in 
the  course  of  the  next,  and  that  the  women’s  club 
now  about  to  start  will  conform  to  those  proprieties 
which  render  the  sex  more  engaging,  than  the  dar¬ 
ing  violations  of  all  propriety  which  brought  the 
celebrated  “  Jolly  Dogs  ”  to  grief. 
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A  STUDY  OF  CHARACTER. 

Any  one  who  attempts  to  investigate  the  life  and 
extraordinary  career  of  Mr.  Glad.-tone,  soon  discov¬ 
ers  that  any  literary  or  biographical  attempt  neces¬ 
sarily  resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  char  cter.  Such 
a  study  speedily  becomes  a  social  puzzle,  an  ethical 
problem.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  many-sided  man. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  diverging  lines  in  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Ilis  orbital  range  has  been  so  abnormal  and 
eccenti  ic  that  it  seems  at  first  hard  to  refer  it  to 
any  kind  of  law.  There  is  no  man  agsinst  whom 
greater  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  are  al¬ 
leged,  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  which  he 
himself  admits,  and  which  the  world  ha.stens  to  con¬ 
done.  Like  Moore’s  Alciphron,  as  he  takes  each 
successive  step,  the  step  behind  crumbles  forever 
away  beneath  his  feet.  He  has  falsified  every  pre¬ 
diction  which  men  have  made  of  him.  or  which  he 
has  made  of  himself.  To  understand  him,  we  have 
to  investigate  abstru'^e  veins  of  thought  in  his  mind, 
which  to  most  men  are  utterly  dry  and  repellant,  but 
which,  when  suddenly  transferred  to  the  ivgion  of 
practical  politics,  spring  a  mine  with  meteoric  explo¬ 
sion.  There  are,  we  believe,  jeonle  who  deny  that 
Mr,  Gladstone  possesses  the  1«  ast  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose.  They  refuse  to  believe  that  he  is  a  good  wri¬ 
ter,  or  that  he  is  a  really  great  orator.  With  such 
persons  we  can  have  no  common  ground.  We  do 
not  profess  to  say  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  first- 
rate  statesman,  or  only,  as  it  has  been  happily  said^ 
a  second-rate  statesman  with  his  mind  “  in  a  first- 
rate  state  of  effervescei  ce.’’  However  that,  may  be, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of  whose  high  nature  and 
great  gifts  his  country  may  well  be  proud.  That 


indeed  would  be  a  miserable  party  spirit  which,  for 
the  sake  of  party,  would  seek  to  derogate  unjustly 
from  these  great  qualities.  With  whatever  meas¬ 
ure  of  infirmiw  and  alloy,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the 
most  brilliant  Englishman  of  the  century,  and  is,  in 
the  main,  inspired  by  a  chivalrous  and  most  un>'Cru- 
pulous  honor.  The  reputation  of  her  great  states¬ 
men  is  dear  to  England ;  and  to  us  it  set  ms  utterly 
impo-xsible  to  construct  any  theory  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
character,  or  to  find  any  clew  to  its  changes  and 
chances,  without  in  the  fullest  degree  demanding 
these  two  elements  as  the  basis  of  our  estimate. 
There  may  be  flaws  in  the  shining  harness.  The 
image,  with  its  head  of  fine  gold,  may  have  an  ad¬ 
mixture  of  iron  and  clay.  There  is,  no  doubt,  speak¬ 
ing  generally,  a  tendency  towards  the  sophistical 
in  his  mind.  There  is  something  parasitical  in  his 
nature.  The  oratorical  genius  is  not,  after  all,  the 
statesmanlike  genius ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his 
concentrated  power  of  oratory,  is  often  reflecting 
the  thoughts  and  guidance  of  other  intellects,  from 
whom  he  receives  thoughts,  and  to  whose  thoughts 
he  lends  his  great  gift  of  varied  and  eloquent  ex¬ 
pression.  His  principles  resemble  a  system  of  strat¬ 
ification,  where  each  new  set  of  Ideas  overlays  and 
wellnigh  obliterates  i  s  predeces>or ;  and  to  this  is  to 
be  attributed  that  want  of  proportion  in  his  mind, 
which  by  many  is  held  to  be  its  cardinal  defect. 
The  I'tudy  of  a  career  so  noble  and  Varied  and  rich 
in  achievement,  with  whatever  admixture  of  error 
and  infirmity,  is  necessarily  fraught  with  the  highest 
and  most  elevated  Interest. 

Mr.  Gladstone  entered  parliament  through  what 
was  then  the  favorite  avenue  of  academic  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  had  done  very  little  in  parliament,  —  a 
few  remarks,  almost  conversational,  about  the  freed- 
men  of  Liverpool,  about  slavery  in  the  island  of 
Demerara,  where  his  father  held  property,  and^a 
short,  set  speech  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  a  de¬ 
fence  of  the  Irish  Church,  —  when  he  was  made  a 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  aflerwards  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  But  Sir  Robeit  Peel  had  the  quick 
eye  to  detect  early  political  genius,  and  the  happy 
ability  to  foster  it.  Mr,  Gladstone  could  not  fail  to 
comment!  himself  heartily  to  Peel’s  sympathies. 
Like  Peel,  he  had  passed  through  Eton  and  Christ 
Church.  Like  Peel,  he  had  taken  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  its  highest  honors.  Like  Peel,  he 
had  sprung  from  a  family  that  owed  all  its  greatness 
to  the  honorable  and  successful  pursuits  of  com¬ 
merce.  In  process  of  time  the  ^oung  statesman 
procured  for  himself  a  peculiar  kind  of  reputation. 
He  almost  approximated  to  the  ethical  reputation 
which  Wilberlbrce  had  obtained  in  the  unreformed 
parliament.  There  wa,s  an  earnestness,  a  serious¬ 
ness  about  him,  to  which  the  House  was  not  accus¬ 
tomed,  but  which  it  diil  not  dl.-hke.  There  was  a 
gentle  hortatory  and  nligionsvein  about  him,  not 
unmusical,  to  which  they  willin^y  listened.  They 
saw  that  he  was  nervous,  scrupulous,  sensitive  to  a 
degree.  In  every  political  step,  in  every  speech 
and  vote,  he  avowed  a  lofiy  religious  motive  and 
followed  an  inflexible  principle.  This  was  fine,  su¬ 
perfine,  In  faitt ;  and  men  thought  that  a  political 
casuist  was  too  far  removed  from  the  region  of  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  In  those  days  there  was  a  kind  of 
gentle  languor  and  melancholy  about  him.  He 
seemed  a  recluse,  of  scholarly,  poetic  temperament. 
He  was  a  political  lotus-eater.  His  voice  was  called 
the  “  echo  of  a  voice  ”  ;  the  voice  of  one  in  whose 
breast  all  human’ passions  were  lulled. 

It  was  thought  that  he  lacked  the  “  combativity  " 
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neceMary  for  parliamentary  conflict.  It  was  thought 
that  both  his  physique  and  his  morale  wore  aminst 
him.  Men  regretted  that  one  of  so  much  mind  and 
culture  should  be  never  likely  to  prove  an  orator, 
and  should  turn  out  on.  so  many  points  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  impracticable.  There  was  much  vague  ad¬ 
miration  lOT  him.  Evidently  he  loved  truth  with  a 
passionate  love,  and  he  mixed  in  controversy  with 
the  courtesy  of  a  knight  of  romance,  avoiding  selfish¬ 
ness  and  personality,  and  only  seeking  to  defend  the 
better  cause.  The  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  must  havQ 
shaken  their  heads  despairingly  at  him. 

But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  devel¬ 
oping  another  side  to  his  character,  for  which  the 
public  were  hardly  prepared.  He  manifested,  if  in¬ 
deed  any  man,  a  dual  character.  If  he  was  great 
as  a  thinker  in  the  study,  he  was  equally  great  as  a 
man  of  business  in  the  office.  All  the  commercial 
enius  of  his  family  appeared  to  find  an  e.xistence  in 
imself.  He  had  all  a  financier’s  taste  for  figures 
and  statistics.  Business  men,  who  were  brought  in 
contact  with  him,  found  that  the  young  statesman 
understood  their  own  line  of  commerce  as  well  as  or 
better  than  they  did  themselves.  His  information 
was  unbounded,  and  his  mastery  of  detail.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  he  possessed  vast  information  “  in 
connection  with  that  undercurrent  of  commerce 
which  flows  in  warehouses  and  counting-houses,  but 
of  which  the  Cabinet  and  the  library  know  scarcely 
the  existence.”  It  is  probable  that  from  the  verpr 
first  he  was  a  free-trader,  and  that  he  anticipated  his  i 
real  political  master  in  the  fulness  and  ripeness  of 
is  views.  There  was  no  financial  detail  in  which 
he  could  not  detect  and  state  the  underlying  princi¬ 
ple.  It  was  noted  that  not  even  Sir  Roliert  Peel 
nor  Sir  James  Graham  had  so  broad  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  a  grasp  of  principle.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
g^at  revised  Customs  Tarifi’ Act  of  1842,  when  out 
of  twelve  hundred  duty-paying  articles  more  than 
half  were  relieved  from  taxation  in  whole  or  part, 
was,  under  Peel’s  guidance,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sole 
handiwork. 

Mr.  Gladstone  watched  the  bill,  clause  by  clause, 
through  the  committee ;  the  acute  intellect  that 
dealt  so  much  with  abstract  ideas  with  all  the  sub¬ 
tlety  of  a  casuist  or  a  theologian,  was  absorbed  with 
the  great  subject  of  Baltic  timber,  or  the  duties  on 
salt  meat  and  salt  herrings.  Practically,  so  well 
did  this  fiscal  legislation  work,  that  the  Whig  deficit 
weis  exchanged  for  a  surplus  of  some  millions.  There 
seems  also  every^eason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  the  author  of  that  great  institution  in  rail¬ 
ways,  the  parliamentary  train. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  winning  himself 
great  position  as  a  parliamentary  debater.  With 
each  step  that  he  made  in  political  life  his  mind 
seemed  to  expand.  Men  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  character  of  hi^mind  ;  they  questioned  whether 
he  understood  his  own  mind ;  but  he  was  able  and 
he  was  conscientious.  For  successful  oratory,  char¬ 
acter  is  as  important  an  element  as  ability.  When 
Demosthenes  said  that  action  was  the  first,  second, 
and  third  thing  necessary,  what  Demosthenes  meant 
was  most  probably  earnestness.  And  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  always  terribly  earnest,  to  the  acknowledged 
point  of  being  crotchety.  If  he  put  on  bis  hat,  it 
was  as  if,  to  use  a  modem  expression,  he  was 
“crowning  the  edifice,”  and  would  draw  on  his 
gloves  as  if  he  were  enunciating  an  immortal  prin¬ 
ciple.  Still,  this  was  a  fault  in  the*  right  direction. 
He  became  a  great  debater ;  in  soma  points  of  view 
the  best  debater  in  the  House.  His  freshness  and 


vitality  were  astonishing.  He  had  not  the  great 
drawbacks  which  other  great  debaters  had.  It  was 
always  felt  that  Peel  was  plausible,  and  had  a  Peck- 
sniffian  odor  about  him.  Sir  James  Graham  was 
sarcastic  and  weighty,  but  then  many  people  thought 
that  Sir  James  Graham  was  a  hypocrite.  Disraeli 
was  mighty,  but  then  his  might  was  dwarfed  by  per¬ 
sonalities.  Macaulay  and  Shell  were  both  born  or¬ 
ators  in  their  way ;  but  Macaulay  was  too  imagina¬ 
tive,  and  Sheil  was  too  passionate.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  af,  least  perfectly  free  from  all  such  extremes  as 
these.  His  speeches  were  no  longer  on  merely  spe¬ 
cial  subjects,  but  dealt  with  all  matters  of  broad  im¬ 
perial  interest.  It  was  known  that  he  could  be  a 
victorious  competitor  with  great  commercial  author¬ 
ities.  The  lawyers  found  that  both  in  subtlety  and 
grasp  the  young  statesman  was  able  to  vie  with 
them.  Ecclesiastics,  in  the  outward  world,  knew 
that  he  could  meet  them  exactly  on  their  own 
ground  and  precisely  with  their  own  weapons.  He 
always  seemed  to  be  developing  fresh  powers  of 
which  he  and  the  world  had  been  unconscious.  He 
made  man)'  very  able  speeches  before  he  attained 
the  height  of  those  great  orations  which  thrilled  the 
House  and  the  country.  Only  slowly  and  gradually 
he  became  what  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  called  the 
“  Red  Indian  ”  of  debate.  By  such  gradual  ap¬ 
proaches  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  his  way  to  the 
Premiership;  and  the  only  wonder  is  that^he  had 
not  attained  it  before  the  shadows  of  age  were  j 
beginning  to  close  upon  him.  ^ 

We  will  now  attempt  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
career  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  at  a  Glasgow  meeting  some 
time  back  that  he  had  not  a  particle  of  any  but 
Scotch  blood  in  his  veins.  Almost  simultaneously 
Scotland  has  given  to  the  country  a  prime  minister 
and  an  archbishop.  The  Gladstones,  in  the  last 
generation,  though  they  came  from  an  old  stock  of 
Lanarkshire  lairds,  were  only  humble  traders  at 
Leith.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  father  came  as  a  youth  to 
Liverpool,  became  a  member  of  a  firm  of  the  great¬ 
est  reputation  on  the  Change,  made  a  splendid 
fortune,  purchased  the  estate  of  Fasque  in  Kincar¬ 
dineshire,  obtained  a  baronetcy,  saw  nis  son  a  Cab¬ 
inet  Minister,  and  died  in  1851,  nearly  a  nonagena¬ 
rian.  It  was  through  this  distinguished  parent  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  supposed  to  derive  his  aston¬ 
ishing  intimacy  with  our  commercial  system,  and 
it  may  here  be  said  that  both  his  mother  and  his 
wife  may  be  worthily  associated  with  his  own  high 
feeling  and  high  Intellect. 

At  Liverpool,  he  was  often  brought  into  contact 
with  Mr.  Canning,  who,  at  election  time,  used  to  be 
his  father’s  guest  at  Seaforth.  It  may  well  be  imag¬ 
ined  how  potent  an  influence  was  the  mind  of  Can¬ 
ning  over  the  dawning  mind  of  the  Liverpool  mer¬ 
chant’s  son.  It  was  at  Eton  that  he  first  formed 
that  friendship  with  I^ord  Lincoln,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  which,  through  the  father  of  his  friend, 
was  destined  first  to  bring  him  into  political  life. 
One  of  his  school  friends  has  made  the  following  in¬ 
teresting  mention  of  him  :  “  Gladstone  was  a  perfect 
scholar ;  and  the  only  lad  who  was  afterwards  at  all 
equal  to  him  was  Selwyn  [the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  New  Zealand].  They  both  lived  at  the  same 
dame’s,  a  house  that  took  very  few  boarders,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  the  more  remarkable  that  the  two 
leading  men  of  Eton  should  come  from  under  the 
same  roof.  The  house  is  situated  just  opposite  to 
the  Christopher  Inn.  Gladstone  was  tall,  with  a  par- 
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tioularly  clear  and  tranquil  eye,  and  a  good  com¬ 
plexion  ;  and  indeed  he  always  went  by  the  name 
of  ‘  handsome  ’  Gladstone.  1  should  have  thought 
Gladstone  too  contemplative  and  deep  in  his  mind  to 
have  wished  to  become  a  statesman,  and  embroiled 
in  all  the  evanescent  toils  of  politics ;  and  he,  like 
Froude,  engaged  in  no  rough  games,  although  I 
think  Gladstone  was  a  cricketer.  I  should  have  set 
Gladstone  down  for  a  second  Wordsworth  in  after 
life.”  He  was,  at  Eton,  a  great  friend  of  Hurrell 
Froude’s,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  friend¬ 
ship  was  not  without  effect  in  determining  the  pecu¬ 
liar  complexion  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ecclesiastical 
views. 

We  believe  that  at  Oxford  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer  and  Mr.  Lowe,  all  entertained  for 
a  time  the  intention  of  taking  holy  orders.  How 
different  might  have  been  the  condition  of  English 
politics  if  this  determination  had  been  maintained  ! 
These  early  days  would  not  have  been  of  any  politi¬ 
cal  imfort,  had  not  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  with  his  im¬ 
mense  strategical  ability,  has  an  aptitude  for  blun¬ 
ders,  gone  back  to  them,  ii>  order  to  found  a  charge 
of  inconsistency  against  his  mighty  rival. 

Had  Mr.  Disraeli  possessed  the  advantage  of  a 
public  school  and  University  education  he  would 
have  been  saved  this  blunder.  He  alluded  to  a  de¬ 
bate  at  the  Union  on  the  IGth  of  May,  1831 :  “I  am 
sure  lion,  gentlemen  opposite  will  remember  Wyatt’s 
rooms  and  the  Oxford  Union,”  and  he  quoted  a  res¬ 
olution  of  a  ferociously  Tory  character,  adding, 
“  The  amendment,  as  I  have  read  it,  was  ijuoted  by 
Mr.  William  Gladstone,  of  Christ  Church.”  The 
reference  was  ill-judged  ;  the  common  sense  of  the 
House  could  not  tolerate  that  the  speaker  should  go 
back  to  undergraduate  college  days  in  search  of 
weajwns  of  attack.  It  had,  however,  the  advantage 
of  eliciting  from  Mr.  Gladstone  some  autobiographic 
sentences  of  much  interest.  “  The  right  honorable 
gentleman,  when  he  addressed  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster,  took  occasion  to  show  his  magnanimi¬ 
ty,  for  he  declared  that  he  would  not  take  the  phil¬ 
osopher  to  task  for  what  he  wrote  twenty-6ve  years 
ago.  But  when  he  caught  one,  who,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  who,  just  emerged  from  boyhood,  and 
still  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  had  expressed  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  of  which 
he  had  so  long  and  bitterly  repented,  then  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  could  not  resist  the  temptation  that 

offered  itself  to  his  appetite  for  effect . Sir,  as 

the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  done  me  the  honor 
thus  to  exhibit  me,  let  me  for  a  moment  tresipass  on 
the  patience  of  the  House  to  exhibit  myself.  What 
he  has  stated  is  true.  I  deeply  regret  it.  But  I 
was  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  name  of 
Canning ;  every  influence  connected  with  that  name 

foverneil  the  first  political  impressions  of  my  child- 
ood  and  my  youth ;  with  Mr.  Canning  I  rejoiced 
in  ^he  removal  of  religious  disabilities  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  body,  and  in  the  free  and  truly  British 
tone  which  he  gave  to  our  policy  abroad ;  with  Mr. 
Canning  I  rejoiced  in  the  opening  he  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  free  commercial  interchanges 
between  nations ;  with  Mr.  Canning,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  that  great  name,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  the  yet  more  venerable  name  of  Burke,  I  grant 
my  youthful  mind  and  imagination  were  impressed 
with  the  same  idle  and  futile  fears  which  still  bewil¬ 
der  and  distract  the  matured  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.” 

It  was  hardly  fair  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  give  this 
speech  this  mere  boyish  character,  as  it  was  deliv¬ 


ered  only  the  year  before  he  was  first  elected  to  his 
seat  in  the  first  reformed  parliament.  That  phase 
of  the  constitution  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  but  up 
to  this  point  Mr.  Gladstone’s  career  has  been  com¬ 
mensurate  with  it,  and  the  parliamentary  life  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  during  the  constitution  of  1832,  like  that 
constitution,  has  become  matter  of  history.  Look¬ 
ing  broadly  at  that  career,  and  attempting  honestly 
to  arbitrate  between  conflicting  views,  it  appears  to 
us  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  adopted  a 
disinterested  and  patriotic  course.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  certainly  fond  of  office.  Mr.  Bright  once  said 
that  he  thought  Mr.  Gladstone  was  much  happier 
in  office,  but  he  thought  he  would  live  longer  with¬ 
out  it.  But,  nevertheless,  he  has  repeatedly  refused 
or  sacrificed  office,  and  by  so  doing  well  nigh  re¬ 
duced  himself  to  a  state  of  Ishmaelitish  isolation. 
There  was  something  almost  Quixotic  and  indubi¬ 
tably  austere  in  his  resignation  of  office  in  1845.  It 
was  not  even  professed  that  he  was  in  antagonism 
with  his  chief.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  question  of 
the  Jlaynooth  Grant  His  rigid  Church  principles 
were  then  perceptibly  beginning  to  thaw.  He  was 
aware  that  oy  supporting  the  bill  he  should  be  de¬ 
parting  from  the  principles  of  his  famous  book  on 
the  “  Church  in  Relation  to  the  State,”  and  he  held 
it  his  duty  to  resign  office,  and  so  study  the  subject 
free  from  all  biassed"  and  selfish  considerations.  His 
friends  strongly  remonstrated  with  him,  conspic¬ 
uously  among  them  the  present  Lord  Derby.  “  I 
respectfully  submit,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  re¬ 
cent  “  Chapter  of  Autobiography,”  “  that  by  this 
act  my  freedom  was  established,  and  that  it  has 
never  since,  during  a  period  of  five-and-twenty 
years,  been  compromised.”  After  a  year  of  pen¬ 
itential  expiation,  Mr.  Gladstone  became  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  in  the  reconstructed  Free  Trade 
Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  But  Newark 
was  now  closed  against  him.  The  Ixird  of  Clumber, 
who  had  hopelessly  quarrelled  with  his  own  heir  on 
the  Free  Trade  question,  was  not  likely  to  assist 
that  son’s  recreant  friend.  ]Mr.  Gladstone  was  now 
without  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  which  he  was  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  From  the  gallery,  or  beneath  it, 
he  watched  that  great  battle  of  Free  Trade,  where 
he  could  not  himself  mingle  in  its  fray  and  lift  his 
voice  above  the  din.  It  must  have  been  a  sore  trial 
to  him  to  sit  silent  while  weaker  men  were  dealing 
with  the  profound  subject  which  he  knew  so  in¬ 
timately. 

In  the  general  election  of  1847  he  obtained  the 
parliamentary  blue  ribbon  of  representing  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  lie  himself  has  told  us  how 
fondly,  how  passionately,  he  desired  and  clung'  to 
his  seat.  He  would  be  content  to  sit  as  a  member, 
he  once  said,  if  he  only  had  a  majority  of  a  single 
vote.  “  The  representation  of  the  university  was,  I 
think,  stated  by  Mr.  Canning  to  be  to  him  the  most 
coveted  prize  of  political  life.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
own  that  I  desired  it  with  almost  passionate  fond¬ 
ness.”  He  says,  perhaps  with  a  shade  of  reproach¬ 
fulness,  that  it  used  to  be  a  trust,  which,  once  given, 
was  not  recalled.  But  abnormal  politicians  must 
expect  abnormal  electoral  treatment.  Indeed,  if  the 
worthy  electors  had  been  far-sighted  enough  to 
have  followed  out  the  logical  results  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  Mr.  Gladstone  now  professed,  that  persistent 
resistance  which  was  always  made  to  him  at  Oxford 
would  have  been  successful  at  the  outset.  But  they 
looked  at  his  career  as  a  whole,  and  not  at  its  recent 
phases.  He  was  a  High  Churchman ;  those  stood 
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■poneors  for  him  who  were  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  University,  and,  above  all,  there  was  the  im¬ 
mortal  essay,  which  had  never,  in  so  many  express 
terms,  been  repudiated. 

One  of  his  first  steps  as  member  was  to  give  a 
vehement  support  to  the  Jewish  bill,  to  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  vehemently  opposed.  This  was 
taking  up  an  entirely  new  position.  He  now 
adopted  the  principle  of  Religious  £<|uality,  which 
was  fraught  with  serious  results,  to  be  gradually 
worked  out  in  course  of  time.  Discerning  men  saw 
that  he  was  effectually  severing  himself  from  the 
Oxford  majority,  but  Oxonians  repeatedly  sought 
to  retain  him  as  one  who,  in  spite  of  growing  ditier- 
ences,  in  the  main  so  faithfully  reflected  their  intel¬ 
lectual  tendencies  and  religious  sympathies. 

For  years  the  scanty  band  of  Peelites  occupied 
the  cross-benches.  That  party  was  all  head  and  no 
tail ;  generals  without  an  army,  leaders  without  a 
following.  The  tendencies  of  the  Peelites  were  con- 
fusetl  and  contradictory,  gravitating  partly  towards 
the  Whigs  and  partly  towards  the  party  which  they 
had  disorganized  and  abandoned.  The  instinct  of 
Conservatism  was  still  strong  upon  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  for  long  years  that  instinct  retained  its  vitality. 
For  the  most  part,  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  Lord  John 
Russell  an  eflectual  sup^tort;  but  just  before  bis 
death,  in  that  great  Pacifico  debate  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  his  first  great  oration,  of  some 
hours’  length.  Sir  Robert  appeared  to  be  veering  in 
the  opposite  direction-  Mr.  Gladstone  struck  out  a 
course  for  himself,  and  by  so  doing  ran  the  peril  of 
being  stranded  high  and  dry  as  a  politician.  The 
whole  Peelite  party  were  subsequently  very  much 
in  this  condition  when  they  withstood  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Titles  Rill.  Events  justified  them.  Lord 
John  having  loaded  his  gun,  was  too  much  frightened 
to  pull  the  trigger.  The  leave  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  necessary  before  any  prosecution  could 
be  brought,  and  this  leave  was  never  given.  The 
bill  was  an  abortion  from  the  first.  Mr.  Gladstone 
supported  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  motion  for  inquiry 
into  agricultural  distress,  on  one  occasion  answering 
Graham,  and  being  answer-  d  by  Peel. 

After  the  death  of  Peel,  he  would  probably  have 
joined  the  Conservative  ranks  in  1852,  but  the 
question  of  protection  was  not  then  thought  to  be 
closed,  and  was  a  barrier  to  his  doing  so.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  hoped  he  should  find  the  jKilicy  and 
measures  of  the  new  Government  such  as  he  could 
support.  This  generous  language,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  being  largely  instrumental  in 
the  downfall  of  the  first  Derby  ministry.  There 
ensued  between  him  and  lilr.  Disraeli  one  of  those 
oratorical  duels,  which  once  made  the  latter  express 
hU  thankfulness  that  there  was  a  piece  of  solid  fur¬ 
niture  between  them.  Then  followed  the  Coalition 
Ministry  of  All  the  Talents,  under  the  Eirl  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  he  became  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exche(}uer.  Still,  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
cling  to  the  lingering  idea  that  after  all  be  was 
something  of  a  Conservative.  The  Peelites  with 
whom  he  acted  would,  certainly  refuse  to  call  them¬ 
selves  Whigs.  Ouce  there  was  an  ugly  fracas  at 
the  Carlton  Club,  because  Mr.  Gladstone,  while 
acting  against  the  Conservative  party,  still  fre¬ 
quented  the  Conservative  headquarters.  Very  un- 
gentlemanly  conduct  is  absolutely  indefensible  ;  but 
still  these  blunt  Tories  knew  what  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  all  bis  acuteness,  had  laded  to  detect:  that  he 
had  entirely  forsaken  the  first  love  of  his  youth, 
and  that  now  mountains  were  rising  and  seas  were 


rolling  between  him  and  the  familiar  but  long-aban¬ 
doned  shores  of  the  past. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  now  made 
his  first  great  Budget  speech,  which  lasted  five  hours, 
and  introduced  his  system  of  fiscal  reforms.  The 
Cabinet  drifted  into  war,  and  calculations  based  on 
conditions  of  peace  were  thwarted  under  coiiilitions 
of  war.  The  Ministry  of  “smpended  opinions  ami 
smothered  antipathies”  fell  to  pieces;  but  tlough 
Mr.  Gladstone  resumed  office  under  Lord  Paluier- 
ston,  he  soon  parted  company  with  the  new  Premier, 
being  forced  into  the  step  by  Lord  Palmerston  him¬ 
self. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  very  restive  under  e.xclusion 
from  office;  he  always  is  umler  such  circiimstaiicts. 
In  1856  bis  speeches  were  incessant.  He  h-td  al¬ 
most  a  mania  for  speaking.  It  was,  indeed,  said  that 
all  this  wa.s  abnormal,  and  almost  looked  like  a  dis¬ 
eased  condition  of  brain.  Members  would  lo»k  at 
the  bar,  and  e.xclaim,  “What,  Gladstone  again! 
Why,  he  has  spoken  every  night  this  week  !  ”  And 
not  only  would  he  speak  that  night,  but  be  would 
speak  over  and  over  again  the  same  night.  As  be 
was  not  in  express  collision  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
he  once  more  began  to  draw  near  to  the  Conserva¬ 
tives.  The  China  (question  allowed  a  temporary 
amalgamation  of  Peelites,  Radicals,  and  Tories.  Oa 
that  great  debate  on  the  lorcha  “  Arrow,”  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  delivered  another  of  those  finest  speeches, 
which  have  now  become  historical.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston’s  success  at  the  General  Election  only  pavtd 
the  way  fur  his  downfall,  the  following  year,  on  the 
cry  of  submitting  to  French  dictation.  The  Tory 
administration  came  in,  and  on  the  whole  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  gave  them  a  generous  and  disc  erning  sup|iort. 
He  would  not  enter  the  Cabinet,  but  be  accrpied 
fiom  them  his  commission  to  the  Ionian  Isles.  Tiiis 
occasioned  much  speculation  and  surprise ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  simple  reason  was 
that  be  was  desirous  of  clearing  up  some  points  iu 
Homeric  geography,  and  gathering  some  hints  to¬ 
wards  the  vindication  of  Helen’s  much  damaged 
character.  He  saw  that  nothing  would  sati-ly  the 
lonians  but  annexation  to  Greece,  and  this  was  after¬ 
wards  conceded  to  them,  to  their  own  eventual  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  He  supported  the  Tories  by  speech 
and  vote  in  their  attempt  to  introduce  a  liclonn 
Bill,  and  though  he  did  not  speak  on  their  behalf, 
be  voted  with  them  on  that  want  of  confidence  mo¬ 
tion  which  ejected  them  from  office.  The  Tuiies 
were  greatly  disgusted  when,  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  he  immediately  accepted  office  in  LonI 
Palmer^n’s  broad-based  adiinnistra'ion.  It  seemed 
very  probable  that  he  would  be  ejected  from  Oxford: 
but  it  judiciously  transjiired  that  he  had  stipulated 
with  Lord  Palmerston  for  an  influential  voice  in 
Church  pationage.  The  Peelites  were  now  absorbed 
into  the  Liberal  ranks.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
now  not  only  Whig,  not  only  Liberal,  but  an  ex¬ 
treme  Ridical,  giving  expression  to  doctrine^  of 
extreme  and  levelling  democracy.  He  enunciated 
the  famous  “  flesh  and  blood  ”  doctrine  :  what  the 
Americans  would  call  the  “  platform  ”  of  manhood 
suffrage.  We  should  here  mention  that  his  speech 
on  the  second  reading  of  Lord  Russell’s  single-bar¬ 
relled  Reform  Bill  was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  his 
oratorical  efforts.  His  advanced  opinions  caused  the 
forfeiture  of  his  seat,  first  at  Oxford  and  afterwards 
in  South  Lancashire.  But  though  rejected  by  those 
constituencies,  Mr.  Gladstone  Is  the  accepted  of  the 
empire,  who  have  elected  him  by  a  preponderance 
of  suffrages  as  its  virtual  ruler. 
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Let  U8  now  look  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  aspect 
in  which  he  will  probably  be  longest  and  best  re¬ 
membered,  that  of  a  renowned  chief  in  British  ora¬ 
tory.  We  will  view  him  in  the  scene  of  his  great 
parlimentary  triumphs.  It  is  some  memorable  after¬ 
noon  of  some  bygone  session.  The  loungers  about 
the  vast  portals  of  the  Hall  are  waiting  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  celebrities.  Mr.  Gladstone  drives  up, 
pt-rhaps,  in  an  open  carriage,  and  is  probably  greeted 
with  more  or  less  of  an  ovation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
does  not  mind  an  ovation.  He  has  learned  to  un¬ 
derstand,  be  “the  people’s  William,”  the  judicious 
use  of  a  mob.  But  his  way  of  entering  the  Hall 
is  different  to  bis  way  of  entering  the  Chamber. 
He  rarely  walks  up  the  floor  to  receive  a  greeting. 
You  look  to  the  front  bench  ;  he  is  not  there  :  pres¬ 
ently  you  look  again,  and  there  he  is :  he  has  crept 
into  the  House,  silently,  almost  stealthily.  He  has 
the  customary  large  box  of  papers  by  him.  If  he  is 
going  to  make  a  speech,  there  is  also  a  small  disk  of 
some  mucilaginous  compound,  wh'ch  be  will  occasion¬ 
ally  lifl  to  his  lips.  Public  spexkers  would,  in  their 
common  interest,  be  glad  to  know  what  that  small 
flask  contains,  and  whether  it  is  really  any  aid  to 
that  beautiful  and  noble  voice. 

It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  —  more  so,  once,  per¬ 
haps,  than  it  is  now  —  to  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  a  quts- 
tion ;  his  voice  was  so  agreeable,  his  manner  so 
mild  and  gentlemanly,  and  be  took  such  infinite 
ains  to  go  fully  into  matters  for  you ;  leaning  on 
is  box,  pointing  his  finger,  and  imparting  a  ser- 
monic  flavor  of  “  thirdly  and  lastly,”  to  the  smallest 
observations. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
clothes  material  facts  with  moral  considerations, 
and  moral  considerations  with  material  facts.  This 
contains  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  charm  which 
belongs  to  that  historical  series  of  bis  Budget 
speeches.  The  figures  of  arithmetic  are  transformed 
into  figures  of  rhetoric.  That  dry  desert  of  statis¬ 
tics  is  changed  into  a  garden  of  roses.  To  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  mind  all  those  figures  are  instinct  with 
the  most  intense  meaning.  Tney  are  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  inwanl  and  invisible  things.  They 
proclaim  the  beats  of  the  nation’s  pulse,  and  tell 
Ixith  of  its  functional  and  organic  condition.  Prob- 
•ably  the  greatest  of  these  Budget  spieeches  was  the 
great  speech  of  the  year  1860.  There  were  a  series 
of  stage  accessories  belonging  to  this  speech,  which 
have  rarely  been  paralleled.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
had  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  which  had  already 
caused  a  poitponement  of  the  Budget.  This  Friday 
night,  if  he  were  not  sufficiently  recovered,  the 
work  would  devolve  on  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis.  It 
was  known  that  he  was  stiil  very  unwell.  On  Tues¬ 
day  he  had  been  in  bed,  and  there  had  been  some 
rumor  of  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  House  was 
very  crowded,  —  crowded  for  an  hour  before  the 
commencement  of  the  business  of  the  night.  Even 
Jews,  to  secure  their  places,  had  joined  in  the  pray¬ 
ers  of  Christians.  To  the  last  moment  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  great  fiscal  Minister  would 
show.  And  when  at  last  he  came,  and  had  com¬ 
menced  bis  marvellous  speech,  and  men  saw  his 
face  pale  and  worn,  and  observed  him  leaning,  as  if 
fatigued,  against  the  table,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
his  voice  would  really  last  to  the  end.  His  physi¬ 
cian  was  seated  under  the  gallery,  watch  in  hand, 
obierving  this  wonderful  physical  eflbrt.  Throng 
the  brass  lattice  of  the  ladies’  gallery,  his  wife  was 
looking  and  listening,  still  more  riveted,  still  more 
anxious.  Gladstone  spoke  for  four  hours.  Not  for 


a  moment  did  the  musical  river  of  speech  ever  fal¬ 
ter.  There  was  the  same  eager  play  of  feature, 
dramatic  action,  and  melodious  utterance.  The 
speech  was  concluded  by  a  peroration  in  the  loftiest 
vein  of  eloquence,  which  neither  the  elder  nor  the 
}ounger  Pitt  could  have  excelled.  It  was  less  a 
speech  than  an  epic.  The  effect  on  the  House  was 
extraordinary,  and  the  same  thrill  of  delight  and 
admiration  ran  throughout  the  country.  Only 
there  were  one  or  two  grumblers  who  suggested 
that  this  impressive  bronchitis  was  simply  an  ingen¬ 
ious  ruse. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  quietly  answering  a  question, 
with  bis  energies  held  in  leash,  or  Mr.  Gladstone 
with  his  power  of  luminous  exposition  setting  forth 
the  principles  of  the  Budget,  are  both  very  different 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  full  sweep  of  impassioned 
oratory.  Then  we  have  what  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
calls  “  the  Red  Indian.”  “  VVe  see  before  us  the 
splendid  savage  bounding  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
bouse  —  the  swift  of  foot,  the  eagle  eye,  the  voice 
that  rings  like  the  sound  of  victory,  the  manly  pres¬ 
ence  that  reminds  us  of  a  chieftain.”  Sometimes, 
directly  he  rises,  be  raises  bis  warwhoop  and  bran¬ 
dishes  his  tomahawk,  and  the  work  of  scalping  and 
excoriation  begins.  One  of  his  famous  speeches,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  has  been  thus  described: 
“  In  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  there 
has  no  speech  been  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  which  there  was  such  a  rushing  eloquence ; 
such  a  rage  of  words.  Its  ‘  go  ’  was  Incomparable. 
There  was  not  even  time  to  cheer.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  only  five  min¬ 
utes  to  spare,  and  into  that  space  had  to  crowd  the 
entire  Dictionary. 

“  He  seemed  to  be  speaking  against  time,  and  the 
pace  reminded  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  last 
lialf-mile  of  the  Derby.  He  kept  this  up  for  a  good 
hour.  He  swept  on  as  a  hurricane,  the  House  as  he 
tore  on  rising  to  catch  every  word.  There  was  ex¬ 
ultation  in  his  voice ;  there  was  an  intensity  of  hate 
in  his  speech  of  which  the  printed  report  conveys 
but  a  poor  Idea.  He  took  the  House  by  storm  and 
retained  it  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  It  was 
a  physical  rather  than  an  intellectual  impression 
which  he  had  created.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
state  what  was  the  gist  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech. 
It  was  a  sensation  rather  than  a  demonstration 
which  he  had  made ;  but  the  sensation  tvas  tremen¬ 
dous.”  And  this  brings  us  to  that  sensitiveness,  ir¬ 
ritability,  and  bad  temper,  which,  after  all,  stamp 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  being  only  an  imperfect  Christian. 
Mr.  Hursman,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  crossed 
swords  with  him.  He  told  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he 
always  began  his  reply  by  knocking  a  man  down, 
and  that  he  knocked  everybody  down  who  attempted 
to  dispute  with  him.  Many  other  very  uncomforta¬ 
ble  things  did  Mr.  Horsman  say.  The  “  Saturday 
Review,”  which  always  treats  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
spoilt  child,  with  alternate  caresses  and  reproaches, 
thus  described  the  effect :  “  As  each  keen  and  pol¬ 
ished  sarcasm  told  upon  the  House,  there  gathered 
over  his  countenance  that  expression  of  condensed, 
unutterable  passion,  which  those  who  have  watched 
him  know  so  well.  His  lip  curled  savagely ;  his 
eyes  flashed ;  his  attitude  became  more  rigid ;  bis 
fingers  twitched ;  the  paleness  of  his  face  grew 
ghastlier  and  ghastlier,  leaving  not  a  vestige  of  col¬ 
or  on  his  cheek  except  the  dark  spot  on  the  centre, 
—  the  shadow  thrown  by  the  high  cheek-bone  as 
the  light  fell  on  it  from  above.”  Something  of  the 
same  sort  happened  when  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  a  mem- 
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orable  evening,  a^ain  and  again  interrupted  Mr. 
Diaraeli,  and  laid  hinuelf  open  to  a  sharp  rebuke,  in 
which  the  sense  of  the  House  concurred.  On  one 
occasion  he  used  an  expression  towards  Mr.  Disraeli, 
concerning  which  he  auerwards  said,  “  I  think  the 
expression  was  a  very  improper  one,  and  I  sincerely 
regret  that  I  have  used  it.”  To  such  mistakes  does 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  peculiar  temperament  render  him 
liable.  It  is  pleasant  ailer  such  things  to  find  him, 
at  the  Mansion  House,  calling  Mr.  Disraeli  his  right 
honorable  friend.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  generally 
assaulting  some  one.  He  is  said  to  resemble  the  re¬ 
tired  hangman,  who  felt  obliged  to  execute  a  puppy 
once  a  week.  Once  be  gave  the  House  of  Loi^s  the 
severest  scolding  which  that  august  body  ever  re¬ 
ceived. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  “  verbiage  ”  has  been  immensely 
discussed.  A  man  said,  some  years  ago,  that  be  had 
been  into  the  House  of  Commons  seventeen  times  in 
the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  each  time  found  Mr. 
Gladstone  speaking.  He  has  never  been  able,  as 
the  Frenchman  said,  to  avail  himself  of  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  of  holding  his  tongue.  Mr.  Kendall, 
recently  member  for  Cornwafi,  happily  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  say  that  twice  six  was 
twelve,  but  he  would  say  that  twice  six  multiplied 
by  three  minus  thirty  plus  six  was  twelve.  A  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  describes  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  answering  a  question,  and  contrasts  him  with 
Lord  Palmerston.  “  Supposing  each  Minister  was 
asked  what  day  the  session  would  be  over,  the  Vis¬ 
count  would  reply,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty  to  close  the  session  on  the  18th  of  August. 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  possibly  premise,  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  for  Her  Majesty  to  decide  upon  the 
day  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  herself,  it 
was  scarcely  compatible  with  parliamentary  eti¬ 
quette  to  ask  her  Ministers  to  anticipate  such  decis¬ 
ion  ;  but,  presuming  that  he  quite  understood  the 
purport  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman’s  question, 
of  which  he  was  not  entirely  assured,  the  completion 
of  the  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
formal  termination  of  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature 
being  two  distinct  things,  he  would  say,  that  her 
Majesty’s  Ministers  had  represented  to  the  Queen 
that  the  former  would  probably  be  accomplished 
about  the  18th  of  August,  and  that  such  day  would 
not  be  unfavorable  for  the  latter;  and  therefore  if 
the  Sovereign  should  be  pleased  to  ratify  that  view 
of  the  case,  the  day  he  had  named  would  probably 
be  that  inquired  after  by  the  right  honorable  gen¬ 
tleman.” 

It  is  remarkable  how  Mr.  Gladstone  errs  both  on 
the  side  of  diffidence  and  on  the  side  of  confidence. 
Thus,  in  the  late  Lancashire  election,  he  declared 
that  he  was  nobody,  and  his  opinions  were  nothing. 
He  was  always  tearing  his  raiment  and  pouring 
ashes  on  his  head.  He  speaks  of  “  his  humble  and 
insignificant  person.”  “  It  would  be  the  height  of 
arrogance,”  he  almost  whines,  “  to  forget  that  I  am 
no  more  than  a  young,  a  late,  a  feeble  laborer  in 
this  happy  cause.”  “  If  my  affection  is  of  the  small¬ 
est  advantage  to  that  great,  that  ancient,  that  noble 
Institution,  that  advantage,  small  as  it  is,  and  it  is 
most  insignificant,  Oxford  will  possess  as  long  as  I 
live.”  In  almost  abject  terms  he  alluded,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  his  connection  with  the  Whig 
party.  “  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  relations  that 
subsist  between  the  party  and  myself.  I  have  none 
of  the  claims  he  (Lord  Russell)  possesses.  I  came 
among  you  an  outcast  from  those  with  whom  I  as¬ 
sociated  ;  driven  from  them,  I  admit,  by  no  arbitrary 


act,  but  by  the  slow  and  resistless  force  of  convic¬ 
tion.  I  came  among  you  —  to  make  use  of  the 
legal  phraseology  —  in  forma  pauperis.  I  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  offer  you  but  faithful  and  honorable  service. 
You  received  me  as  Dido  received  the  shipwrecked 
..Eneas, 

“  Kiectum  littore  rgeaUm 
Accepi," 

and  I  only  trust  you  may  not  hereafter  at  any  time 
have  to  complete  the  sentence  in  regard  to  me  — 

“  Kt  regnl  demens  in  parte  locavl.” 

You  received  me  with  kindness,  indulgence,  gener¬ 
osity,  and  I  may  even  say  with  some  measure  of 
confidence.  And  the  relation  between  us  has  as-, 
sumed  such  a  form  that  you  can  never  l)e  my  debt¬ 
ors,  but  that  I  must  forever  be  in  your  debt.”  Now 
this  language  is  positively  servile  and  unreal ;  and 
now  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  Premier,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  leave  it  off. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  figures  at  all  kinds  of  meet¬ 
ings,  and  makes  all  kinds  of  speeches.  '  He  Is  open¬ 
ing  a  school ;  he  Is  addressing  a  mechanics’  institute ; 
he  is  adorning  a  penny  reading ;  he  is  receiving  an 
address ;  he  is  taking  part  In  some  religious  meeting, 
perchance  for  the  S.  P.  G.  At  Bur..<lem,  on  the 
great  Wedgwood  occasion,  he  confined  himself,  as 
If  afraid  of  his  own  genius,  rigidly  to  his  manuscript. 
A  little  anecdote  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  public  speaking 
may  be  interesting.  On  one  occasion  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  attend  a  local  meeting  in  behalf  of  the 
S.  P.  G.,  in  a  vast  London  central  parish.  With 
the  usual  stupidity  of  the  local  mind,  the  meeting 
was  most  insufficiently  made  known  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  result  was  that  there  was  not  a  single 
reporter  present,  and  the  general  attendance  was 
exceedingly  thip.  A  chairman  was  extemporized, 
and  soon  after  he  had  begun,  Mr.  Gladstone  drove 
up,  and  in  turn  addressed  the  audience.  The 
speech  has  been  described  to  us  as  one  of  the  happi¬ 
est  efforts  he  ever  made.  He  addressed  bis  scanty 
audience  with  all  the  clearness,  force,  and  elo(|uence 
with  which  he  could  have  addressed  the  House  of 
Commons.  An  apology  for  the  thin  attendance  was 
made  to  him,  and  the  chairman  explained  that  he 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  want  of  the  proper 
arrangements.  Mr.  Gladstone  courteously  waived 
anjr  apology,  and  said  how  glad  he  was,  on  any  oc¬ 
casion  and  to  any  audience,  to  support  a  cause  to 
which  he  was  so  much  attached. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  turn  away  from  politics 
to  discuss  Mr.  Gladstone’s  place  and  office  in  litera¬ 
ture.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  literary 
man,  we  should,  perhaps,  first  speak  of  him  as  a 
poet ;  for,  though  he  has  not  written  much  poetry, 
much  may  be  gathered  from  the  little  he  has  writ¬ 
ten.  Jointly  with  Lord  Littclton  he  issued  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  “  Translations,”  which,  printed  at  first  for 
private  circulation,  has  subsequently  enjoyed  exten¬ 
sive  publicity. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Greek  and  Latin  compositions 
hardly  rise  above,  if  indeed  they  attain  the  level  of, 
University  prize  compositions,  and  cannot,  in  scho¬ 
lastic  merit,  be  for  a  moment  compared  with  Lord 
Littelton’s  wonderful  performances.  His  transla¬ 
tion  of  that  beautiful  hymn,  Toplady’s  “  Rock  of 
Ages,”  into  rhyming  monkish  Latin,  is,  indeed,  an 
^ceedlngly  happy  effort ;  but  bis  translations  into 
English  from  ancient  and  modem  authors  better 
show  the  poetical  (quality  of  his  mind.  We  will 
quote  just  one  brief  passage  from  the  Italian,  of 
Manzoni’s  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Napoleon :  — 
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“  How  onen,  u  the  liiUei*  d»y 
In  eilence  died  awii]r. 

With  liithtning  eye  depreat. 

And  arms  across  upon  his  breast, 
lie  stood,  and  memory’s  rushing  train 
Came  down  on  him  amain  : 

The  breexy  tents  he  seemed  to  see. 

And  the  battering  cannon's  course. 

And  the  flashing  of  the  infantry, 

And  the  torrent  of  the  horse. 

And  the  quick  ecstatic  word. 

Obeyed  as  soon  as  heard.” 

His  earliest  work,  that  difficult  and  obscure  “  Es¬ 
say  on  the  State  in  Relation  to  the  Church,”  •  which 
sMined  to  belong,  if  ever  work  belonged,  to  the  re¬ 
gion  of  abstract  opinions,  has  of  late  been  very  ea¬ 
gerly  scrutinized.  The  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  publications  is,  first,  the  light  that  is  thereby 
thrown  on  his  political  course,  and  on  the  growth  of 
his  peculiar  mental  idiosyncrasy.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  in  glancing  through  Mr.  Gladstone’s  vari¬ 
ous  works,  that  he  has  shifted  almost  as  much  in  his 
theological  as  in  his  political  creed.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  always  supposed  to  have  intimate  relations  with 
the  “  (Guardian  ”  newspaper.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  compare  Mr.  Gladstone’s  stand-point  in  the 
Essay,  and  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  “  Guar¬ 
dian,”  with  the  “  Guardian’s  ”  review  of  “  Ecce  Ho¬ 
mo,”  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own*  book  on  “  Ecce  Homo,” 
and  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own  references  to  Mr.  Lecky’s 
“  History  of  Rationalism,”  in  that  Edinburgh  ad¬ 
dress,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  careful  and  finished 
of  all  his  publications.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  us 
a  commentary  on  the  Essay  in  bis  recent  “  Chapter 
of  Autobiography,”  which  contains  much  noble  writ- 
ing,  especially  in  his  sketch  of  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment  (pp.  28-31).  He  clearly  explains  his  origi¬ 
nal  point  of  view.  “  The  distinctive  principle  of 
the  book  was  supposed  to  be  that  the  State  had  a 
conscience ;  but  the  controversy  really  lies  not  in 
the  existence  of  a  conscience  in  the  State,  so  much 
as  in  the  extent  of  its  range.  Few  would  deny  the 
obligation  of  a  State  to  follow  the  moral  law.  Eve- 
17  treaty,  for  example,  proceeds  upon  it.  The  true 
issue  was  this  :  whether  the  State,  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion,  has  such  a  conscience  as  can  take  cognizance 
of  religious  truth  and  error,  and  in  particular  whether 
the  state  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  a  period  some¬ 
what  exceeding  thirty  years  ago,  was  or  was  not  so 
far  in  that  condition  as  to  be  under  an  obligation  to 
pve  an  active  and  an  exclusive  support  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  religion  of  the  country.”  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
favored  the  world  with  the  very  interesting  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Macaulay,  which  seems  to  have  con¬ 
siderably  shaken  him  in  the  stability  of  his  opinions. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  practical  results.  “  Scarcely 
had  my  work  issued  from  ihe  press,  when  I  became 
aware  that  there  was  no  party,  no  sectional  part) ,  no 
individual  person,  probably,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  1  iound  myself  the 
last  man  on  the  sinking  ship.”  The  question  subse¬ 
quently  arises,  why,  if  he  had  changed  his  views,  he 
postponed  all  idea  of  legislation  till  a  great  party 
opportunity  arose  ?  He  makes  answer,  “  I  have 
not  been  disposed,  at  my  time  of  life,  gratuitously 
to  undertake  agitations  of  the  most  difficult,  and  at 
times  apparently  the  most  hopeless,  questions.”  This 
is  an  instance  of  that  political  and  worldly  adroit¬ 
ness  which  has  characterized  Mr.  Gladstone  amid 
all  his  aberrations. 

He  thought  that  the  question  might  not  come  on 


*  We  have  been  using  a  copy  which  beiongeii  to  II.  R.  II.  the  iate 
Duke  of  Sussex*  The  margin  is  with  the  Duke's  not^,  the 
Tolunie  being  thoroughlj  analyzed  and  annotated  by  him  in  a  very 
thoughtful  way. 


in  his  hfetime.  In  touchy  language  be  says : 
“  On  that  subject  1  will  only  lay,  that  a  man  who  in 
1865  completed  his  thirty-third  year  of  a  laborious 
career  ;  who  had  already  followed  to  the  grave  the 
remains  of  almost  all  the  friends  abreast  of  whom  be 
had  started  from  the  University  in  the  career  of 
public  life ;  and  who  had  observed  that,  excepting 
two  recent  cases,  it  was  hard  to  find  in  our  whole 
history  a  single  man  who  had  been  permitted  to 
reach  the  fortieth  year  of  a  course  of  labor  similar  to 
bis  own  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
such  a  man  might  surely  be  excused  if  he  did  not 
venture  to  reckon  for  himself  on  an  exemption  from 
the  lot  of  greater  and  better  men,  and  if  he  formed 
a  less  sanguine  estimate  of  the  fraction  of  space  yet 
remaining  to  him  than  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
with  his  critics.”  He  says,  however,  that  he  still 
does  not  coincide  with  Macaulay’s  view  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  only  means  police,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  see  with  much  clearness  where  his  view  now  dif¬ 
fers  from  Macaulay’s.  The  “  Essay  ”  was  chiefly 
known,  and  will  be  chiefly  remembered,  through  this 
famous  review. 

Other  publications,  comparatively  little  known, 
might  be  cited  which  illustrate  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  opinions.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  is  a  very  remarkable  one.  He 
holds  that  synodical  action  of  some  sort  is  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  a  church,  and  that  the  laity,  as 
a  body,  must  take  some  part  in  the  church  synod ; 
and  that  in  matters  ecclesiastical  their  assent  and 
authority  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  He  writes  as 
a  Scotch  churchman.  He  suggests  that  there  should 
be  three  chambers ;  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  respec¬ 
tively.  He  alludes  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Colonial  Church.  Much  of  this  language 
caused  alarm  among  his  most  fervent  supporters.  It 
was  clearly  seen,  for  instance,  by  Ur.  Wordsworth, 
the  Warden  of  Glenalmond,  who  published  a  letter 
to  him,  that  he  looked,  albeit  indirectly,  to  a  separ¬ 
ation  between  Church  and  State. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Bunsen  prefixes  to  his 
“  Church  of  the  Future”  a  correspondence  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
says :  “  Although  I  see  in  the  Church  of  England 
everywhere  the  signs  of  revival  and  improvement, 
there  is  yet  an  evil  condition  of  things  which  can 
only  be  averted  by  an  increase  of  the  episcopate.” 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  vote  has  brought  very  near  to  us 
the  question  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  is  one  of  the  next  large  questions 
looming  on  the  political  horizon.  We  need  not  dis¬ 
cuss  further  Mr.  Gladstone’s  religious  writings,  which 
display  all  his  “  earnestness,”  but  which,  if  they  had 
not  owned  his  name,  would  probably  have  dropped 
still-born  from  the  press. 

In  1851  Mr.  Glad.stone  published  his  translation 
of  Bignor  Farini’s  “  Roman  State  from  1815  to  1850.” 
These  four  volumes  of  translation  form  one  more 
proof  of  his  versatility  and  his  enormous  Industry. 
While  Mr.  Gladstone  was  translating  the  earlier 
portion.  Signor  Farini  was  concluding  the  latter 
portion,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  translator.  “  I 
decided  on  relating  then  to  you,  sir,”  writes  Farini, 

“  who,  by  your  love  of  Italian  letters,  and  your  deeds 
of  Italian  charity,  have  established  a  relationship 
with  Italy  in  the  spirit  of  those  great  Italian  writers 
who  have  been  our  masters  in  eloquence,  in  civil 
philosophy,  and  in  national  virtue,  from  Dante  and 
Machlavelli  down  to  Alfieri  and  Gioberti.”  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  now  become  a  household  name  in 
Italy.  What  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  to 
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Geneva,  Mr.  Gladstoi^  is  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Of 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  country  he  b  an 
absolute  master.  On  one  occasion  he  is  known  to 
have  delivered  a  speech  of  three  hours  in  faultless 
Italian.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  vigorous  and  hearty  exer¬ 
tions  on  behalf  of  Italian  nationality  proved  great 
helps  to  his  popularity  at  home.  Those  efforts  prob¬ 
ably  had  some  effect  in  ha'^tening  the  Italian  revolu¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  often  that  a  publication  has  such  a 
large  and  direct  political  influence  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  “  Letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  State  of 
the  Neapolitan  Prisons.” 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  statements  on  Italian  matters 
were  impugned  by  Lord  Normanby  and  others,  but 
their  accuracy  was  hardly  materially  affected.  The 
Letters  were  the  result  of  a  long  smourn  which  he 
made  in  Naples  in  1850-51.  Lord  Palmerston  sent 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Letters  to  every  English  ambassador, 
requesting  each  one  to  bring  them  under  the  notice 
of  the  court  to  which  he  was  accredited.  The  Nea¬ 
politan  Government  itself  published  an  answer, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  met  by  a  crushing  rejoinder. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  on  a  criticism 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  work  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric 


Age.  In  much  it  is  deeply  interesting,  though  the 
scholarship  is  defective,  and  the  work  is  rather  a 


matter  of  derision  than  otherwise  with  German  crit¬ 
ics.  It  is  very  curious  to  notice  Mr.  Gladstone's 
crotchety  nature,  as  shown  in  these  volumes.  It  is 
not  only  that  he  sees  mystic  adumbrations  of  the 
cuUus  of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  in  the  most  chivalrous  way  he  espouses  the 
cause  of  Helen,  and  expends  a  great  deal  of  inge¬ 
nuity  in  exploring  the  force  of  the  middle  voice,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  Homer’s  princesses  washed 
their  heroes  thefnselves,  or  caused  them  to  be  washed. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  also  contributed  to  the  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  ”  and  the  “  Oxford  University  Es¬ 
says.” 

There  will  frequently  be  observed  in  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  writings,  a  kind  of  “energy  divine,”  and  a 
curiosa  /elicUas  of  words.  In  all  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  writes,  there  is,  to  some  extent,  the  same  ener¬ 
gy  of  language,  the  same  strong,  happy,  idiomatic 
English.  Only  it  must  bo  owned  that,  although 
these  elements  exist,  they  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
stant  elements  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  compositions. 
You  often  meet  with  a  page  of  exquisite  English, 
but  also  over  how  many  wearisome  pages  you 
must  travel  before  you  alight  upon  such  an  oasis 
of  the  desert.  We  candidly  confess  that  we  find  it 
an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  read  with  enjoy¬ 
ment,  as  a  whole,  any  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  liter¬ 
ary  works.  Macaulay  tells  a  story,  —  or  perhaps  in¬ 
vented  one,  —  that  a  man  chose  to  go  to  the  galleys 
rather  than  read  Guicciardini ;  and  Guicciardini  is, 
to  say  the  least,  easier  reading  than  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  books  owe  any  popularity  they  may 
enjoy  to  the  fact  that  they  were  written  by  the 
le^ing  statesman  of  the  age.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  they  would  probably  be  chiefly  remembered  as 
marvels  of  logomachy  and  wasted  ingenuity,  or  be 
speedily  forgotten.  At  the  period  of  publication 
they  will  eagerly  be  examined  to  see  what  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  opinions  may  be  on  important  events  in  con¬ 
temporary  history.  Even  his  speeches,  so  irresisti¬ 
ble  in  their  bearing,  have  very  much  the  same  char¬ 
acter  in  their  perusal. 

Who  ever  fairly  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  through 
all  those  interminable  speeches  of  his  in  his  Lanca¬ 
shire  campaign  ?  The  most  inveterate  reader  of  the 
“  Times  ”  would  be  content  to  glance  his  eyes  down 


that  wilderness  of  verbiage,  allowing  it  at  times  to  rest 
on  the  passages  which  elicited  bursts  of  cheering,  but 
greatly  wondering  to  what  the  cheering  could  be  at¬ 
tributed.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  Demosthenic.  We  hope  the  parallel  is 
not  altogether  complete,  for  Demosthenes  was  as 
unfortunate  as  a  statesman  as  he  was  magnificent  at 
an  orator.  But  can  any  one  sincerely  believe  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches  will  ever  be  classic  as  our 
Demosthenes  ?  As  we  read  the  Greek  orator  we 
see  how  every  word  is  essential  to  a  sentence,  and 
every  sentence  to  a  periodwi  oratorka.  There  are 
many  noble  passages  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speeches, 
but  whole  columns  might  be  cut  out,  and  the  prun- 
ing-knife  should  everywhere  be  unsparingly  applied. 
How  feebly,  and  in  a  kind  of  anticlimax,  do  these 
long,  involved  sentences,  end  I  what  involutions 
what  parentheses,  what  twistings  and  zigzags  of 
speech !  How  often  do  we  regret,  for  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone's  own  scholarlike  f ime  and  literary  repute, 
that  fluent  volubility  of  speech,  which  is  often  as 
so  much  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal. 

As  we  listen  to  the  great  orator,  we  are  borne 
away  on  the  reeistless  tide  of  bis  eloquence ;  but  as 
the  words  meet  us  in  the  pas.sionless  print,  we  see 
that  there  is  a  luxuriance  of  foliage  without  fruit, 
that  exuberance  of  language  often  hides  poverty  of 
thought,  and  that  often  an  enormous  e.vpeiiditure  of 
labor  has  been  incurred  on  behalf  of  some  barren 
intellectual  crotchet.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no 
writer  of  real  eminence  has  written  so  voluminously 
as  Mr.  Gladstone,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  made 
such  slender  additions  to  the  knowledge,  amusement, 
or  thought  of  humanity. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
strength  lies  in  practical  politics  rather  than  in  au¬ 
thorship.  But  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the 
same  qualities  or  defects  of  mind  which  pervade  his 
writings  must  also  belong  to  his  statesmanship.  One 
of  the  keenest  of  LibO-al  writers  has  said  of  him 
that  he  is  “  a  statesman  of  the  very  highest  cla-s  of 
the  second  rank,  a  statesman  of  wonderful  resource 
on  all  subjects,  of  fine  insight  on  many,  —  but  not  a 
statesman  of  deeply  matured  political  principles,  nor 
one  of  the  safest  judgment.”  Some  such  estimate 
as  this  is,  we  think,  substantially  correct.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  also  been  called  the  most  vulnerable  of 
politicians.  His  course  seems  unpatriotic  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  unnatural  in  defending  the  Chi¬ 
nese  for  poisoning  wells.  Still,  his  friends  urge  bis 
unbounded  honesty ;  and  while  we  vehemently  urge 
this  ourselves,  we  see  that  this  honesty  has  generally 
been  e.xercised  in  harmony  with  his  personal  and 
political  predilections.  Mr.  Gladstone  invests  every 
bide  be  adopts  with  a  halo  of  earnestness  and  poliii- 
cal  truth.  But  when  this  halo  is  successively  at¬ 
tached  to  two  different  sides  of  a  subject,  it  becomes 
something  of  a  will-o’-the-wisp  or  a  mist  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  advocates  the  extinction  of  the  In¬ 
come  Tax,  and  when  with  growing  love  he  expatiates 
on  its  utility  and  its  charms ;  when  he  vehemently 
(;ondemned  Mr.  Oliviera  for  desiring  to  cheapn 
French  wines  which  the  English  could  never  drink, 
and  afterwards  cheapened  them  because  drinkable 
above  all  drinks ;  when  be  strongly  advocated  the 
system  of  small  boroughs,  and  shortly  afterwards 
ruthlessly  prepared  to  sweep  small  boroughs  away, 
it  becomes  rather  puzzling  to  outsiders  to  determine 
on  which  side  the  Gladstonian  earnestness  and  truth 
is  really  enlisted. 

We  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  politics,  and 
do  not  discuss  his  anticipated  legislation  on  the 
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Irish  Church.  Bat  it  has  been  surprising  that  politi¬ 
cal  writers  have  not  connected  this  with  his  crusade 
aitainst  emlowments  some  years  ago.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  how  stiongly  he  advocated  the  heavy 
taxation  of  charities,  and  with  that  want  of  propor¬ 
tion  so  characteristic  of  his  mind  he  could  not  modi¬ 
fy  a  sweeping  principle  to  meet  particular  instances. 
He  woulil,  for  instance,  tax  the  London  hospitals, 
though  the  result  would  be  that  hundreds  of  in-door 
patients  and  thousanils  of  out-door  patients  would 
necessarily  bee.\cludefl  un<lermos»afHicting  circum¬ 
stances  from  these  humane  palaces  of  suffering.  ' 
Such  is  the  result  of  applying  an  inflexible  political 
principle  to  complex  conditions  of  society.  Mr. 
Gla<lstone  has  now  obtained  the  roc’s  egg  in  the 
Westminster  Palace  for  which  all  the  |)oliticians 
sigh.  But  the  tpiestion  evermore  |iri8es,  What  will 
ht  do  with  itt  If  the  highest  statesmanship  was  a 
nece-stry  adjunct  to  the  highest  oratory,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  answer.  But,  historically  speak¬ 
ing,  statesmanship  and  oratory  are  easily  susceptible 
of  tlivorce.  The  concentratetl  fires  of  passionate 
speech  are  soon  opposed  to  the  lumen  siccum  of 
philosophical  truth.  However  that  may  be,  all  pa¬ 
triotic  Englishmen  may  well  have  a  national  pride 
in  their  Premier:  in  his  scholarship,  his  eloquence, 
bis  earnestnes-s,  bis  profound  religious  nature,  his 
vast  experience,  his  enormous  industry,  his  boundless 
capuiity  ;  and  the  most  timid  may,  for  a  time,  check 
their  forebod  ngs,  and  wish  him  all  good  wishes  for 
a  strong,  successful,  and  glorious  administration. 

HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 


During  what  is  now  a  long  series  of  years,  when¬ 
ever  death  had  taken  from  us  any  of  our  greatest 
men,  there  was  sure  to  appear  in  the  D.iily  News  an 
obituary,  or  rather  a  biography,  of  remarkable 
power  ami  ability.  Other  newspapers  might  give 
ampler  detail  or  make  display  of  oooler  judgment; 
but  in  these  Daily  News’  articles  there  was  a  charm 
which  seemed  peculiarly  their  own.  A  quick  and 
rea<ly  sympathy  with  all  that  was  genuine  and  no¬ 
ble,  ami  a  hearty  dislike  for  whatever  was  artificial 
and  unreal,  lent  freshness  to  the  writing.  And  then 
there  was  a  certain  picturesque  manner  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  subject  and  grouping  of  incidents, 
which  showed  that  a  great  literary  artist  was  at 
work. 

At  last  the  secret  was  discovered,  or  perhaps  be¬ 
trayed  itself,  ami  we  knew  how  Harriet  Martineau. 
still  unconquered  by  her  long  and  depressing  illness, 
was  laboring  on  as  earnestly,  and  apparently  as 
hopefully,  as  ever.  Some  of  those  of  whom  she 
wrote  had  started  in  the  race  long  after  her  first 
fame  was  won.  Some  had  been  dear  friends  of  her 
own,  and  with  others  she  had  once  struggled  in  some 
good  cause,  and  shared  with  them  a  common  vic¬ 
tory.  Some  were  still  availing  themselves  of  her  aid 
for  reforms  yet  unachieved,  when  they  had  to  leave 
their  work  for  her  and  others  to  complete.  Of  all 
those  whose  biographies  she  has  written,  there  are 
few  ,  or  none,  of  whom  she  had  no  personal  recollec¬ 
tions  and  special  knowledge. 

These  Biographies,  therefore,  have  an  interest,  to 
which  the  ordinary  newspaper  obituary  cannot  pre¬ 
tend.  They  are  not  only  accounts  of  great  leaders 
■n  the  two  worlds  of  thought  and  action,  but  also  the 
impressions  these  men  have  left  of  themselves  on  a 
mind  which  is  at  once  singularly  acute  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  something  lost 
on  the  side  of  strict  impartiality,  but  there  is  a  vast 
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compensating  gain  on  the  other  side ;  and  then,  though 
Miss  Martineau  is  of  far  too  warm  a  temperament 
and  is  too  thorough  and  generous  a  partisan  to  be 
quite  impartial,  —  there  is,  at  least,  no  conscious  un¬ 
fairness.  If  she  praises  heartily,  it  is  because  she 
feels  deeply.  If  she  extenuates  little,  she  puts  down 
naught  in  malice.  The  scales  of  justice  may  at  times 
seem  to  dip  unduly  in  her  hands,  but  there  has  been 
no  additional  we'ght  thrown  in  but  her  own  strong 
sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong.  There  is.  neverthe¬ 
less,  we  think,  but  small  doubt  that  Miss  Martineau’s 
deepest  sympathies  lie  rather  with  the  men  who 
govern  than  with  the  men  who  write.  It  is  not 
merely  that  their  sphere  of  action  is  more  important 
or  their  range  of  influence  wider,  but  she  seems  to  i 
understand  them  better,  and  respect  them  more,  j 
She  can  allow  for  their  difficulties  more  readily,  and 
find  quicker  excuses  for  their  short-comings.  Nor 
can  we  say  that  she  is  altogether  wrong ;  at  least,  as 
regards  the  men  whose  lives  she  has  here  reviewed. 

With,  perhaps,  the  one  exception  of  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  the  men  of  letters  seem  here  morally  inferior  ! 
to  the  men  of  action.  Even  the  feebleness  of  Lord 
Carlisle  is  respectable  as  compared  with  that  of  De 
Quincey.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  unsuccessful 
politician  as  he  was,  contrasts  brightly  with  Lock¬ 
hart  the  successful  critic,  or  Rogers  the  spoilt  favor-  j 
ite  of  fashion.  And  who,  of  all  the  names  before 
IIS,  had  a  sense  of  duty  like  that  which  guided  Lord 
Elgin  on  bis  path  ?  Miss  Martineau’s  sketch  of  this 
great  man  seems  to  us  nearly  the  most  perfect  in 
the  volume.  It  is  clear  that  she  esteemed  him  as  he 
deserveil,  and  there  is  a  something  of  suppressed 
pathos  in  the  way  in  which  she  speaks  of  bis  un¬ 
timely  death.  Once  before,  in  a  private  memorial 
calleil  “  A  British  friendship,”  she  has  touchingly 
alluded  to  the  strange  chance  which  made  three  old 
Christ-Church  friends —  Lords  Dalhousle,  Canning, 
ami  Elgin  —  each,  in  turn,  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  each,  in  turn,  a  victim  to  its  deadly  cli¬ 
mate.  No  doubt,  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  “  the  path 
of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory,”  and  Lord  Elgin’s  name 
will  long  be  honored.  But  in  this  world,  at  least, 
this  faithful  Scotchman  was  not  to  find 

“  The  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  gloesy  purples,  which  outreddeu 
All  voluptuous  gurdeu  roses.” 

He  was  to  die  far  from  his  home,  and  those  he  loved 
so  truly,  and  find  his  last  resting-place  in  a  distant 
cemetery  among  the  Himalayas. 

Another  sketch,  scarcely  less  interesting  but  j 
widely  different,  is  that  of  Lady  Noel  Byron.  Miss  ; 
Martineau  knew  her  and  appreciated  her,  and  has  j 
told  us  what  indeed  we  knew  otherwise,  how  noble  i 
and  good  a  woman  she  was.  She  assures  us,  too,  j 
what  perhaps  we  all  did  not  know,  how  deep  was 
Lady  Byron’s  love  for  her  perverse  and  wilful  hus¬ 
band.  It  was  her  firm  belief  that  it  was  wrong  for 
her  to  live  with  him  any  longer,  though  the  conduct 
which  led  to  this  belief  she  kept  a  secret  from  the 
world  ;  but  in 'spite  of  all,  in  spite  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  abuse  and  calumny,  she  loved  him 
still.  _  ' 

“  She  loved  him  to  the  last  with  a  love  which  it 
was  not  in  bis  own  power  to  destroy.  She  gloried 
in  his  fame,  and  she  would  not  interfere  between 
him  and  the  public  who  adored  him,  any  more  than 
she  would  admit  the  public  to  judge  between 
him  and  her.  As  we  have  said,  her  love  endured  to 
the  last.  It  was  her  fortune  which  gave  him  the 
means  of  pursuing  his  mode  of  life  abroad.  He 
spent  the  utmost  shilling  of  her  property  that  the 
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law  gave  him  while  he  lived ;  and  he  left  away 
from  her  every  shilling  that  he  could  deprive  her  of 
by  his  will ;  and  what  the  course  of  life  was,  which 
he  thus  supported,  he  himself  had  left  on  record. 
Yet,  after  all  thiy,  the  interview  which  she  had  with 
his  servant  after  his  death  shows  what  a  depth  of 
passion  lay  concealed  under  the  calm  surface  of  her 
reserve. 

“  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Byron  knew 
himself  to  be  dying  he  called  to  his  man  Fletcher 

and  desired  him  to  *  go  to  Lady  Byron  and . ' 

Here  his  utterance  became  unintelligible,  till  he 
said,  ‘  You  will  tell  her  this  ’ ;  and  Fletcher  was 
obliged  to  reply,  '  I  have  not  heard  one  syllable 
that  you  have  been  saying.’  ‘  Good  God !  ’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  dying  man  ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  more. 
Fletcher  did  ‘  go  to  Lady  Byron  ’ ;  but  during  the 
whole  interview  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room, 
trying  to  stifle  her  sobs,  and  obtain  power  to  ask  the 
questions  which  were  surging  in  her  heart.  She 
could  not  speak,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her.” 

Here  is  a  description  of  poor  Charlotte  Bronte, 
which  brings  her  vividly  before  us :  — 

“  There  was  something  inexpressibly  affecting  in 
the  aspect  of  the  frail  little  creature  who  had  done 
such  wonderful  things,  and  who  was  able  to  bear  up 
with  so  bright  an  eye  and  so  composed  a  counte¬ 
nance,  under  not  only  such  a  weight  of  sorrow,  but 
such  a  prospect  of  solitude.  In  her  deep  mourning 
dress  (neat  as  a  Quaker’s),  with  her  beautiful  hair, 
smooth  and  brown,  and  her  fine  eyes,  and  her  sensi¬ 
ble  face  indicating  a  habit  of  self-control,  she  seemed 
a  perfect  household  image,  irresistibly  recalling 
Wordsworth’s  description  of  that  domestic  treasure. 
And  she  was  this.  She  was  as  able  at  the  needle  as 
at  the  pen.  The  household  kne^v  the- excellence  of 
her  cookery  before  they  heard  of  that  of  her  books. 
In  so  utter  a  seclusion  as  she  lived  in,  in  those 
dreary  wilds,  where  she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
roam  over  the  hills ;  in  that  retreat  where  her  stu¬ 
dious  father  rarely  broke  the  silence,  and  there  was 
no  one  else  to  do  it ;  in  that  forlorn  house  planted 
on  the  very  clay  of  the  churchyard  where  the  graves 
of  her  sbters  were  before  her  window ;  in  such  a 
living  sepulchre  her  mind  could  not  but  prey  upon 
itself:  and  how  it  did  suffer,  we  see  in  the  more 
painful  portions  of  her  last  novel,  ‘  Villette.’  ” 

As  we  close  the  volume,  we  feel  but  one  regret, 
that  the  lives  are  only  nketches.  Why  were  not  the 
Daily  News’  articles  freshly  drawn,  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  greater  fulness?  As  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  grateful  for  them. 

They  may  not  be  full-length  portraits,  but  if  they 
were,  the  workmanship  could  not  be  better.  But 
when  was  Miss  Martineau  ever  a  careless  artist  ?  More 
than  forty  years  must  have  passed  since  first  she 
began  to  publish,  and  she  has  scarcely  written  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  masterly  and  good.  What  a  ver¬ 
satility  of  power  and  what  a  masculine  grasp  of  great 
subjects  she  has  always  shown !  Whether  it  is  a 
question  of  abstruse  philosophy,  or  some  political 
subject  of  the  day,  there  is  always  the  same  ease  and 
vigor.  We  may  differ  from  her,  and  quarrel  with 
her  if  we  like,  but  at  least  we  must  respect  her. 
And  in  much  that  she  has  written,  there  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  ground  for  either  difference  or  quarrel.  There 
are  those  delightful  tales  that  first  popularized  polit¬ 
ical  economy,  —  there  is  that  beautiful  novel,  “  Deer- 
brook,”  —  there  are  “  Feats  on  the  Fiord,”  and  “  The 
Crofton  Boys,”  —  there  are  her  graphic  volumes 
of  English  History,  and  other  works  only  inferior  to 
these. 


Remembering,  then,  all  the  pleasure  which  in  past 
days  we  have  owed  to  her,  we  are  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  her  “  Biographical  Sketches  ”  gives  us,  to 
tell  Miss  Martineau  how  heartily  we  welcome  a  new 
book  of  hers,  worthy  to  take  its  place  witH  those  she 
gave  us  so  many  years  ago. 


EUROPEAN  EMIGRATION  AND  AMERI¬ 
CAN  PROGRESS. 

Among  the  particulars  of  public  intelligence  re¬ 
cently  received  from  the  United  States,  there  Is  One 
which,  unless  we  mistake  its  bearing,  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  reports  of  political  struggles, 
or  aspirations  after  extension  of  frontier.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Immigration  from  Europe  into 
New  York  in  1^B8  fell  short  by  30,000 — about 
twelve  per  cent --of  that  of  1867.  And,  it  is  add¬ 
ed,  as  matter  of  speculation,  that  although  high 
prices  and  uncertainty  of  employment  in  America 
may  have  contributed  to  the  change,  yet,  as  regards 
Ireland  at  least,  the  source  is  “beginning  to  run 
dry.”  The  commencement  of  a  new  geological  era 
could  hardly  be  more  significant  for  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  than  that  of  so  great  a  reaction  as  this  against 
the  tendency  o^  the  last  generation  would  be  for  its 
social  condition. 

We  have  already  on  more  than  one  occasion 
pointed  out  the  probability  of  this  revolution,  looking 
at  it  from  a  British  point  of  view ;  and  now  the 
echo  of  our  own  words  seems  to  come  back  to  us 
from  America.  Our  own  records  show  a  falling  oiT 
in  Irish  emigration  of  10,000,  or  about  12  per  cent, 
for  1867  as  against  1866;  a  falling  off  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  continue  through  the  first  three  months 
of  last  year,  down  to  which  period  alone  we  have 
seen  returns.  The  declension  is  slow,  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  for  some  time  fluctuating,  but  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  extent  to  which  Ireland  has  been  depleted 
during  the  last  twenty  'years  by  the  removal  of  the 
young  and  energetic  portion  of  her  population,  and 
also  the  real,  though  as  yet  slight,  increase  of  national 
well-being  at  home,  there  certainly  are  ominous 
signs  In  view  that  we  have  reached  “  the  beginning 
of  the  end.” 

Whatever  the  result  may  be  on  our  prosperity  at 
home,  if  such  be  really  the  case,  the  prospect  is  a 
little  formidable  for  the  United  States,  which  de¬ 
pend  so  mainly  for  their  material  progress  on  the 
ample  supplies  of  ready,  sturdy,  unfastidious  labor 
which  Ireland  has  so  long  furnished.  But  it  would 
raise  still  more  serious  considerations  If  the  fact 
should  prove  to  be  (as  there  are  certain  indications) 
that  the  supply  from  Germany  is  likely  to  diminish 
also.  The  great  exodus  from  that  quarter  has  al¬ 
ready  had  remarkable  effects  on  the  progress  of 
events  in  that  country,  if  not  quite  so  marked  as  In 
Ireland.  The  principal  source  of  emigration  has 
hitherto  been  Southwestern  Germany,  together 
with  Hesse  Cassel,  and  some  other  regions  north  of 
the  Main. 

Now  the  population  of  Southwestern  Germany 
has  only  increased  from  eight  millions  in  1834  (In 
round  numbers)  to  nine  millions  at  present,  a  slower 
rate  of  increase  even  than  that  of  France,  which’has 
been  of  late  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion.  If 
we  were  to  take  the  principal  homes  of  emigrants 
by  themselves,  —  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  the  two 
Ilesses,  —  the  result  would  be  still  more  marked ; 
in  these  States  population  has  remained  very  nearly 
stationary.  This  emigration  has  done,  but  it  has 
also  carried  off  from  Germany,  as  from  Ireland,  an 
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unfair  proportion  of  the  joung  and  active,  and 
thereby  diminished  the  fund  on  which  it  draws  for 
continuance.  Add  to  this  the  undoubted  signs  of  a 
recent  increase  of  material  well-being  and  social 
activity  over  much  of  this  German  region;  add, 
further,  the  increasing  dearness  of  life  in  America, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  reasons  which 
exist  for  apprehending  that  a  gradual  but  steady 
decline  in  the  vast  army  of  labor  which  Europe 
sends  forth  by  annual  instalments  to  America  is 
likely  to  be  accomplished. 

Assuming  that  these  prophecies  of  evil  are  to  be 
fulfilled,  the  results  on  the  economical  progress  of 
the  United  States  would  be  very  serious  indeed, 
and,  indirectly,  on  that  of  the  civilized  world  in 
general.  At  no  period  of  their  existence  has  an 
ample  and  increasing  supply  of  industrious  immi¬ 
grants  been  more  required  there.  The  great  rail¬ 
way  across  the  continent  is  fast  approaching  com¬ 
pletion.  It  will  bridge  over  the  long  journey 
between  the  East  and  the  as  yet  unpeo^eu  West, 
and  render  the  distance  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  practically  shorter  than  that  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York.  There  will  be  a  vast 
movement  of  the  energetic  Eastern  population  in 
that  direction.  There  will  be  new  cities  to  build, 
new  states  and  territories  to  settle,  new  empires  (we 
might  almost  say)  to  found.  But  none  of  this  can 
be  done  unless  the  head-work  of  the  American  col¬ 
onist  is  seconded  by  the  physical  labor  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  on  thousands  of  inferior  toilers  whom  he  had 
hitherto  contrived  to  enlist  in  his  service,  or  unless 
his  fertile  imagination  and  the  necessities  of  the 
case  bring  about  some  substitutes.  What  are  the 
chances  of  this  ? 

Subsidized  emigration  —  the  transplanting  at  the 
public  expense  of  hordes  of  paupers  from  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other  —  is  a  resource  which 
will  probably  present  itself  to  many  minds  here ;  it 
is  probably  the  very  last  which  American  intelli¬ 
gence  would  favor. 

Negro  labor  (if  events  turn  out  as  our  hypothesis 
supposes)  will  rise  in  the  market.  For  the  negro, 
a  diminution  In  foreign,  particularly  Irish,  immigra¬ 
tion  would  be  a  boon  of  the  highest  order.  Neces¬ 
sity  would  overcome  even  the  inveterate  hatred  of 
the  South  and  the  cold  aversion  of  the  North.  It 
would  silence  the  idle  speculation  of  those  who  are 
forever  proclaiming  the  incorrigible  indolence  of  the 
race  as  a  pretext  for  perpetual  oppression.  “  Pay 
the  negro  well  and  he  will  work  well,”  was  General 
Grant’s  eurt  and  true  reply  fo  a  Louisiana  senator, 
who  wanted  the  other  day  to  get  State  assistance  for 
public  works,  while  unemployed  colored  labor  was 
at  hand  in  abundance.  Those  who  have  seen 


one  as  yet  strange  to  our  ideas,  but  which  is  already 
coming  into  play,  and  will  extend  its  action  year  by 
year  until  it  results  in  changes  as  yet  unforeseen. 
China,  with  Its  400,000,000  of  people,  lies  immedi¬ 
ately  opposite  San  Francisco :  and  the  spell  which 
so  long  mrbade  the  migration  of  its  gain-loving  and 
energetic  people  being  now  fairly  broken,  there  is 
nothing  to  oppose  their  swarming  to  fill  up  the  vacu¬ 
um.  More  than  forty  years  ago  there  appeared,  In 
the  transactions  of  some  American  historical  society, 
the  strange  narrative  of  an  Indian  wanderer  who 
had  made  his  way  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  with¬ 
in  a  day’s  journey  of  the  Great  Western  Water, 
when  he  was  frightened  by  tidings  of  “bearded 
men,”  described  to  be  “  white,  with  long  beards,” 
who  made  slaves,  it  was  said,  of  the  natives.  They 
were  thick  and  short,  had  “  long  heads  which  were 
covered  with  cloth.  They  were  always  dressed, 
even  in  the  greatest  heat ;  had  fire-arms,  with  pow¬ 
der  and  ball,  —  pieces  heavier  than  those  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  but  which  could  not  carry  so  far.”  They 
came  over  the  sea  “  in  search  of  a  dirty  wood  ”  (fus¬ 
tic,  probably)  “  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow.”  Such  is 
the  earliest  record  with  which  we  have  ourselves 
met  of  Chinese  commercial  enterprise  in  America. 
The  nation  now  furnishes  a  very  large  part  of  the 
population  in  the  maritime  parts  of  California ;  with 
suincient  demand,  the  supply  is  unlimited ;  and 
future  days  will,  perhaps,  witness  a  strange  peaceful 
contest  between  numbers,  industry-,  dogged  perse¬ 
verance,  and  the  communistic  habits  of  the  Asiatic 
race,  always  acting  in  mutual  support,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  higher  intelligence  and  individual 
energy  of  men  of  European  blood  on  the  other. 

But  there  Is  yet  another  resource  of  a  diiferent 
order,  perhaps  more  important  than  any  of  these, 
which  the  American  will  possess  in.  his  struggle  with 
the  suppiosed  difficulty  with  which  wc  have  threat¬ 
ened  him.  It  will  tax  to  the  utmost  one  of  bis  great¬ 
est  qualities, — his  ingenuity,  exercised  in  supplying 
deficiency  and  dearness  of  manual  labor  through 
machinery.  It  is  perhaps  the  fhculty  of  which  we 
Western  races  in  general  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  be  proud,  as  specially  our  own.  It  exists  nowhere 
in  the  world  except  among  us  and  our  American 
descendants.  But  the  latter,  urged  by  necessity, 
have  applied  it,  not,  indeed,  on  a  grander  scale  than 
ourselves,  but  more  habitually  and  with  far  greater 
versatility ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  limit  in  imagination 
the  extent  to  which  their  ingenuity  in  this  direction 
may  be  stimulated  by  such  a  call  on  it  as  that  which 
we  anticipate. 
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negroes  at  work  where  they  are  well  paid  and  well 
loiAed  after,  in  some  of  the  few  industrious  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  South  conducted  by  Northerners, 
will  not  have  much  doubt  about  the  matter.  And 
those  who  have  not  such  experience  ought  at  least 
to  be  aware  that  the  cotton  production  of  America 
Is  reviving  to  an  extent  somewhat  formidable  to 
competitors,  and  that  every  pound  of  American 
cotton  is  now  grown  by  free  colored  hands.  Still, 
this  resource  is  but  a  limited  one,  and  will  by  no 
means  suffice.  It  could  only  be  utilized  through 
displacing  and  setting  free  white  labor  in  old  local¬ 
ities  ;  fur  the  blacks  are  not  adapted  to  work  in 
the  cold  bracing  regions  of  the  interior,  to  which 
the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railway  is  now  to 
conduct  the  flood  of  immigration. 

There  remains  only  one  other  source  of  supply ; 


A  FEW  months  back  a  paragraph  in  the  Now 
York  Tribune  stated  that  a  literary  relic  had  been 
sold  in  that  city  for  the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars,  —  the  highest  price  any  book  has 
fetched  in  that  country.  It  was  a  copy  of  Eliot’s 
Indian  Bible,  a  book  that  no  man  living  can  read. 
Eliot  was  a  Puritan  Englishman,  who  emigrated  to 
New  England  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions, 
and  died  at  Rebury,  where  a  handsome  memorial 
was  erected  to  nis  memory  by  his  admirers. 

This  brought  to  my  recollection  the  labors  of 
another  ingenious  mind,  known  by  the  name  of 
George  Guess  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  an  Indian,  and  his  name  See-quo- 
lah.  If  ever  a  record  of  patient  industry,  untiling 
perseverance,  and  natural  ingenuity  deserves  rec¬ 
ord,  it  is  this.  Eliot's  Bible  was  in  Mohegan,  with 
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the  usual  Roman  letters,  with  different  signs  to  de¬ 
note  the  different  ihflections  of  sounda  But  See- 
qno-Iah  invented  an  alphabet  for  the  use  of  his  tribe. 
His  idea  originated  in  the  early  French  and  In; 
dian  wars.  The  Cherokees  had  a  white  prisoner,  on 
whose  person  they  found  a  letter;  to  satisfy  his  cap- 
turers,  the  prisoner  had  to  read  it  for  their  edifica¬ 
tion.  But  of  course  the  tenor  of  his  reading  dif¬ 
fered  greatly  from  what  he  pretended  to  read  from. 

The  “talking  leaf”  had  ever  been  a  mystery  to 
these  untutored  minds  of  the  prairie.  They  bad 
long  considered  it  a  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  held 
it  in  great  veneration.  But  See-qiio-lah,  then  a 
Touth,  knew  better ;  be  maintained  that  it  was  pure¬ 
ly  man’s  invention,  and  the  desire  to  have  awrrtten 
alphabet  for  his  tribe  posse-sed  him.  For  a  long 
time  the  idea  lay  dormant;  the  migrations  of  the 
tribe  or  their  predatory  excursions  left  him  no  lei¬ 
sure.  But  lamed,  and  as  it  proved,  for  life,  the  long 
hours  of  his  forced  imprisonment  brought  forth  the 
old  idea.  His  first  attempt  was  to  gather  all  the 
sounds  of  the  Cherokee  tongue  ;  but  the  result  was 
far  from  encouraging.  He  collected  above  two 
hundred.  His  next  difficulty  was  to  place  a  sign  as 
equivalent  to  a  sound.  Like  the  old  Egyptians,  and 
probably  like  the  first  alphabet  inventors,  whoever 
they  may  be,  he  made  use  of  hieroglyphics.  He 
embodied  pictures  of  birds,  beasts,  &e.,  which  ap¬ 
proximated  with  the  sounds,  and  served  best  as  a 
representation.  But  the  mind,  before  it  could  real¬ 
ize  such  a  category,  would  require  an  immense 
amount  of  training.  He  looked  over  the  extensive 
list  with  some  dismay,  and  endeavored  to  modify  it. 
He  was  successful  enough  to  abbreviate  it  to  eighty- 
six.  He  was  able  to  accomplish  this,  because  in 
Cherokee  all  syllables  have  a  vowel  ending.  An  enu¬ 
meration  and  classification  of  these  syllables  made, 
and  a  sign  for  each,  would  complete  it.  Thus  there 
neetled  no  distinction  between  vowels  and  conso¬ 
nants.  A  rather  unwieldy  affair,  no  doubt ;  but 
when  the  system  was  learned,  easier  to  spell  by  than 
by  using  Eliot’s  metliod.  The  longest  word  of  this 
system  contains  but  fourteen  signs  or  syllables, 
while  the  longest  words  of  Eliot’s  have  often  over 
thirty. 

It  took  the  ancient  world  ages  before  it  could 
entirely  discard  the  picture-signs  for  letters.  The 
idea  of  simple  letters  stole  on  imperceptibly,  and  is 
enveloped  in  inexplicable  mystery.  But  this  poor 
Indian  at  one  stroke  discarded  his  picture-signs,  and 
invented  an  alphabet  almost  as  commodious  as 
those  of  European  nations.  His  next  difficulty  was 
to  make  so  many  signs  dissimilar  to  each  other. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  seen  some  English  printed 
matter,  for  some  of  bis  signs  greatly  resemble  our 
letters.  The  figure  4  is  prominently  used.  Some 
signs  are  like  Greek  or  Asiatic  letters,  others  like 
Slavonian.  But  they  have  a  far  different  sound 
from  their  prototypes,  if  such  they  were.  The  sign 
S  sounds  like  thu,  M  like  lu,  and  the  rest  arc  equally 
different.  But  most  of  them  are  pure  inventions. 
All  are  used  over  again  in  different  postures,  so  to 
speak,  —  distorted,  inverted,  or  abbreviated. 

His  pen  was  a  nail ;  he  wrote  on  btfrk.  Eventu¬ 
ally  (about  1 825)  he  obtained  a  pen  and  some  pa¬ 
per  from  one  of  those  frontier  traders,  but  the  pen 
was  carefully  preserved  as  a  guide  to  manufacture 
others  by.  His  ink  be  made  himself  from  barks. 
His  fiivt  pupil  was  his  daughter. 

But,  like  Roger  Bacon,  Gutenberg,  Galileo,  and 
others,  his  neighbors  suspected  him  of  practising 
the  black  art  Doubtless  he  seldom  left  his  hut ; 


his  mind  being  in  his  work,  his  time  would  be  taken 
up  with  it.  His  tribe  shunned  him ;  but  his  inof¬ 
fensive,  as  well  as  his  pitiable  condition,  preserved 
him  from  any  dire  consequences. 

He  was  told  that  they  would  see  the  fruits  of  his 
labors  before  they  judged  too  harshly.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  brought  bis  invention  before  the  sa¬ 
chems  of  the  tribe,  causing  his  daughter  to  write 
from  his  dictation  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  and 
vice  versa.  The  tribe  were  astonished  ;  And  after  a 
little  wavering,  and  his  assurance  of  using  no  super¬ 
natural  powers,  they  allowed  him  to  instruct  some 
of  the  youths  of  the  tribe.  After  several  months’ 
interval,  the  youths  were  brought  forward,  and, 
amid  great  popular  excitement,  were  tested  and 
examined  in  as  many  ingenious  ways  as  the  cun¬ 
ning  Indians  could  suggest ;  but  the  youths  proved 
themselves  masters  of  the  new  art. 

His  discovery  led  to  the  printing  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Cherokee  language;  in  1825,  the 
United  States  cast  a  fount  of  type  from  his  inven- 
t'on,  and  even  printed  a  newspaper  from  it  (The 
Phoenix).  The  capitals  differ  from  the  siiiall  letters 
only  in  being  made  a  little  larger.  The  mission¬ 
aries  brought  in  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals,  al¬ 
though  See-quo-lah  had  invented  numerals  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

He  afterwards  expressed  his  regret  that  his  in¬ 
vention  should  have  been  promoted  to  undermiiie 
the  principles  of  his  Indian  religion.  He  never 
became  a  Christian.  When  his  tribe  were  obliged 
to  move  out  of  Georgia,  he  accompanied  them  to 
their  new  home  in  Arkansas.  We  next  hear  of  him 
in  Northern  Mexico,  and  then  at  San  Francisco, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  in  August, 
1843. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  will,  early  in  April,  re¬ 
ceive  the  compliment  of  a  public  dinner  from  the 
journalists  of  Liverpool. 

A  GRAND  commemoration  of  Mendelssohn  is  to 
take  place  in  Berlin  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
on  the  4  th  of  next  November. 

Wachtf.l,  the  tenor  singer,  has  just  been  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  Order  of  the  White  Hawk  at  the 
bands  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar. 

Mark  Lemon  is  reading  “Falstafir”  in  Scotland. 
Robert  Buchanan  is  favoring  the  London  public 
'with  recitations  from  his  own  poems. 

Charles  Robert  Weld,  a  brother-in-law  of 
Tennyson,  and  the  author  of  several  successful  books 
of  travel,  recently  died  at  Bath,  England. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt  at  Cairo  (a  building  run  up  in  less  than 
three  months),  has  juxt  taken  place  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Belle  Helene. 

The  negotiations  for  Mademoiselle  Schneider’s 
trip  to  Egypt  have  fallen  through.  The  Pacha  made 
Orientally  munificent  proposals,  but  the  Grand 
Duchess  prefers  her  quiet  little  Court  at  home. 

Herr  Formes  is  about  to  appear  in  London  as 
an  actor  of  Shakespearian  characters.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  some  of  these  representations 
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in  Germany;  and  much  is  expected  of  his  debut. 
Shy  lock  is  to  be  the  subject  of  his  first  essay. 

M.  Paul  Huet,  a  landscape  pointer  of  consid¬ 
erable  eminence,  has  died,  being  struck  with  apo¬ 
plexy  while  at  work. 

The  human  hair  feminine  is  no  longer  to  be 
trusted  in  cases  of  drowning.  The  bathing-police  of 
Dieppe  are  warned  not  to  seize  an  imperilled  lady 
by  the  hair,  as  heretofore,  since  that  appendage  fre¬ 
quently  remains  in  the  grasp  of  the  would-te  res¬ 
cuer. 

,  A  NOVELTY  has  appeared  in  the  album  way,  — 
namely,  a  space  to  introduce  registered  certificates 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  contiguity  to  the 
likeness.  Pleasant  to  know,  when  you  present  your 
carle  to  a  lady  friend,  that  she  is  reserving  a  space  for 
the  assurance  of  your  demise ! 

Madame  Rachel,  now  at  large,  pending  the 
investigation  of  the  legal  justice  of  her  sentence,  has 
cut  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  law  by  affixing  a 
notice  over  her  shop-front,  “  Closed  during  altera¬ 
tions.”  But  a  street  boy,  equal  in  wit  to  Madame 
Rachel,  chalked  up  the  other  night  an  intimation  to 
•“  Beware  of  the  paint.” 

The  St.  Petersburg  journals  speak  of  Madame 
Patti’s  debut  there  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms. 
She  is  represented  as  having  been  recalled  forty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  the  Son- 
nambula.  A  St.  Petersburg  letter,  calculating  the 
number  of  cami-lias  in  the  seventy  bouquets  thrown 
at  the  feet  of  the  pretty  Marquise  on  the  opening 
night  of  the  opera  season,  and  reckoning  each  flow¬ 
er  at  the  average  price  of  four  francs,  makes  out 
that  the  floral  tribute  paid  to  the  dica  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  that  one  evening  cost  £  800. 

A  NEW  book  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  “  Juventus  Mun- 
di;  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Greek  Historic  Age,”  is 
announced  for  publication.  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
the  historian  of  Rationalism,  has  in  the  pre^  “  A 
History  of  European  Morals,  from  Augustus  to 
Charlemagne,”  which  Is  likely  to  provoke  a  good 
deal  of  discus.sion  among  those  who  love  to  “  draw 
inferences.”  The  Poems  and  Letters  of  Mary  Lamb, 
the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  the  newly  discovered  writings  of  Defoe,  and  a 
reprint  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  Cornhill  essays  on 
Culture  and  Anarchy  are  also  to  be  expected. 

A  CRIMINAL  of  a  nearly  unique  kind  has  been  tried 
in_  Northern  India.  It  appears  that  Ramadheen, 
Hindoo  of  the  Mirzapore  district,  took  to  poisoning 
as  a  relief  from  ennui,  as  a  grand  and  exciting  sort 
of  hunt.  The  number  of  bis  victims  is  unknown, 
but  he  killed  twenty-seven  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
exhibited  a  particular  taste  for  holy  men  on  pilgrim¬ 
age,  that  Is,  according  to  Hindoo  ideas,  for  the  worst 
forms  of  murder  he  could  commit.  There  is  strong 
evidence,  indeed  proof,  that  a  Society  of  Poisoners 
exists  in  India,  with  which  the  Thug  department  has 
great  difficulty,  but  Ramadheen  was,  it  seems,  an 
amateur. 

The  Spectator  fancies  that  the  Emperor  sees 
signs  of  his  decline,  wrestles  with  himself  and  France 
to  disprove  them,  will  finally,  in  some  supreme  eflbrt 
to  be  rid  of  them,  shake  the  world.  What  direction 


that  eflbrt  will  take  remains  a  secret  probably  even 
to  himself.  Were  he  what  he  was  at  fifty,  it  would 
be  Socialist.  No  eflbrt,  say  many  French  observers, 
would  dislodge  the  man  who  abolished  the  mortgages 
on  French  peasant  properties,  a  proposal  which  has 
three  tlAes  emerged  under  one  form  or  another  into 
half  light.  Were  he  less  bitterly  assailed,  were 
parties  less  irreconcilable,  and  feuds  less  savage,  it 
would  be  the  grant  of  ‘‘  liberty,”  that  is,  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  constitution,  with  a  free  legi-lature  and  a  free 
press,  but  an  Irremovable  President.  Napoleon 
could  interpret  the  wishes  of  a  legislature  as  readily 
as  those  of  France,  and  he  is  no  Andrew  Johnson, 
to  defy  instead  of  leading  representatives.  Being 
as  he  is,  his  probable  course  is  a  great  foreign  enter¬ 
prise,  which  shall  once  more  let  France  feel  that  she 
IS  still  first — as  she  estimates  primacy  —  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  to  this  resolve  that 
all  symptoms  tend,  but  this  resolve  is  not  taken  yet ; 
the  Emperor  still  “  hopes,”  “  firmly  hopes,”  honestly 
hopes,  that  if  he  can  but  wait,  if  time  will  but  fight 
for  him,  it  may  never  be  unavoidable.  But  does 
Time  ever  fight  for  a  living  man,  an  existing  being, 
a  working  organism  ?  That  is  the  question  Napo¬ 
leon  HI,  like  Philip  H,  —  so  like  and  so  unlike  him, 
the  lemur  of  the  Caesarist  family,  —  has  now  to  de¬ 
cide,  and  one  fears  he  will  find  that  the  truth  is  in 
Louis  Blanc’s  wisest  apophthegm,  “  Edifices  have 
duration,  —  It  Is  only  ruins  which  have  eternity.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  not  over-fond  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Buchanan.  Speaking  of  the  new  edition  of 
Longfellow’s  poems,  to  which  ^Ir.  Buchanan  has 
contributed  a  critical  introduction,  the  Gazette 
says :  “  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  is  the  editor,  and  with 
great  condescension  introduces  this  obscure  writer 
to  the  English  public.  From  his  preface,  which  is 
short  but  trenchant,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
‘  faculty  of  story-telling  is  unique  ;  his  spiritual  in¬ 
sight  singularly  calm  and  pure ;  his  purpose  admira¬ 
ble;  his  cadence  rhythmical ;  and  his  whole  art  full 
of  self-reverence  and  conscience.  In  spite  of  this  he 
Is,  Mr.  Buchanan  Intimates,  not  a  poet  in  the  high¬ 
est  sense,  but,  like  Byron  (to  a  great  extent), 
Browning  (in  a  higher  degree),  Goethe  (still  more 
nearly),  and  Crabbe  and  Scott  altogether,  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  versifier,  or  a  writer  who  ‘  employs* verse  for  the 
sake  of  its  elegant  effects.’  ‘  Only  a  few  selective 
spirits,’  It  is  added,  ‘sing  always  because  they  find 
all  other  utterances  inadequate.’  Is  Mr.  Buchanan 
aware  that  ‘  selective  ’  cannot  possibly  mean  se¬ 
lected  ?  Further  on  we  hear  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
‘  is  now  and  then  prolix,  but  not  so  prolix  as  Goethe 
in  the  sub-Faustian  and  non-lyrical  piecea’  We 
should  like  to  bring  Mr.  Buchanan  to  chapter  and 
verse  about  these  ‘  pieces.’  This  editor  seems  to  be 
unwilling  to  praise  one  man  without  depreciating 
another.  He  telb  us  that  ‘  Evangeline  ’  is  ‘  infi¬ 
nitely  finer  than  the  “  Hermann  and  Dorothea.”  ’ 
Finally,  Mr.  Buchanan  sends  forth  the  volume  with 
a  good  word  for  its  contents  and  a  bad  one  for  a 
much-abused  class  of  his  fellow-creatures.  ‘In  a 
word,  they  are  all  beautiful,  all  are  full  of  clear,  ring¬ 
ing  tones,  and  a  pleasant  music.  The  public  is 
right  to  love  them  in  defiance  of  small  critics,  who 
love  nothing.’  In  six  short  pages  this  amiable  edi¬ 
tor  has  contrived  to  disparage  a  good  many  persons, 
including  his  author,  and  to  leave  a  most  unpleasant 
impression  of  dogmatism  and  pretension  on  the  men¬ 
tal  palate  prepared  to  enjoy  the  Attic  fare  spread 
by  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Such  a  banquet 
should  have  another  marshal  than  Mr.  Buchanan.” 
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The  London  Leader  ia  rather  severe  on  the 
Duke  of  CambridTC.  “  His  Royal  Highness  George 
William  Frederiot  Charles,  Duke  of  Cambridge) 
Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  K.G.,  K.P., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  G.M.M  G.,G.C.L.H.,  P.C..  D.C.L., 
Colonel  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  RangCT  of  the 
Parks  (we  like  to  give  him  his  full  titl^,  though 
there  may  be  many  more  whereof  we  know  not),  is 
a  very  fine  type  of  those  happy  officials  who  enjoy 
a  not  ignoble  income  for  a  very  far  from  overwhelm¬ 
ing  amount  of  work.  All  things  considered,  we 
may  assume  that  His  Royal  Highness’s  lines  are  laid 
in  pleasant  places,  and  that  he  has  no  cause  to  curse 
the  star  of  his  destiny  or  the  ingratitude  of  his  coun¬ 
try'.  He  enjoys  the  moderate  pay  of  £  5,999  as 
Field-Marshal  Commander-in-Chief. 

Why  not  £6,000  at  once?  Who  can  tell?  save 
that  the  figure  of  £6,000  is  subject  to  a  certain  tax 
which  a  pound  under  that  income  may  save.  As 
Colonel  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  receives  a  foot-guards’  colonel’s  pay  of  £2,200 
per  annum.  For  his  duties  at  the  Horse  Guards  he 
has  £4,132  per  annum.  We  are  not  aware  what 
the  clothing  allowance  may  be  worth  a  year  which 
the  Duke  enjoys  as  Colonel ;  or  of  what  value  the 
perquisites  may  be  which  accrue  from  the  Ranger- 
ship  of  St  James’s,  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks,  and 
Richmond  ;  at  the  last  place  there  is  certainly  a  res¬ 
idence,  and  the  Metropolitan  parks  doubtless  afford 
gooil  pickings. 

But  we  will  take  for  practical  purposes  the  sum 
of  the  three  amounts  mentioned  above,  and  call  the 
annual  income  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  £  12.331  and  perquisites.  Now  what  on 
earth  has  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  done  in  tangible 
shape  that  he  should  enforce  a  yearly  claim  upon 
the  recognition  of  the  country  to  the  tune  of  £  12,331 
and  perquisites There  is  no  reason  why  the 


Duke  of  Cambridge  should  be  holding  such  sinecures 
as  he  now  possesses.  Even  his  advocates  can  only 
advance  as  an  excuse  his  Royal  blood.  As  great  a 
claim  was  poss^ed  by  Frederick  Duke  of  York, 
the  hero  of  that  column  whose  lightning-conductor 
spike  is  explained  to  country  cousins  as  intended 
for  a  file  for  the  unpaid  bills  of  the  deceased.  He, 
too,  was  Commander-in-Cbief  in  his  day,  —  the  day 
of  SVellington.  And  of  him  was  written,  when  he 
died  in  1827,  the  following  bitter  epitaph :  — 

“  Here  lies  Fred, 

Who  was  alive  and  is  dead. 

Hail  it  been  his  bther. 

We  had  murh  rather  ; 

Had  it  been  his  brother. 

Better  than  another  ;  , 

Had  it  been  his  sister, 

No  one  would  have  missed  her  ; 

But  since  it ’s  only  Fred, 

Who  was  alive  aiid  is  drad, 

There ’s  no  more  to  be  said.” 

What  judgment  will  posterity  pronourice  on  Fred¬ 
erick’s  nephew  and  successor  in  military  emolu¬ 
ments  ?  ” 


“THY  KINGDOM  COME.” 

Now,  in  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day-. 

Father,  ’t  were  faithless  of  thy  child  to  pray ; 
That  ’Ihou  sbould’st  call  me  to  Thyself  away. 
Nay,  rather  I  will  kneel,  and  kneeling,  say, 
Father,  —  “  Thy  will  be  done.” 

Yet  the  work  presses,  and  the  hands  hang  down. 
And  in  much  weeping  is  the  good  seed  sown ; 
Oh !  for  the  harvest,  and  the  bringing  home, 

Oh !  for  the  Master’s  Presence  with  his  own. 

Father,  — “  Thy  Kingdom  come.” 
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